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Ts three years ‘short-term’ in the life of a 10-year-old?” 


500 children in long-stay hospitals 


About 450 children under 

_ the age of 16 are still living 
permanently in long-stay 
mental handicap hospitals in 
England and Wales, many in 
large wards which are 
seriously under-staffed and 
under-equipped. 

These are the findings of 2 
surveys just completed by 
The Spastics Society and EX- 
ODUS (a group of organisa- 
tions pledged to bring under- 
16s out of hospital). 

If the most recent official fi- 
gures for Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland are added, this 
brings the total to well over 
500. 

A campaign is to be laun- 

_ ched this month. 

A sharp difference emerges in 
the number of children in hos- 
pital in the different regions (see 
map). Wessex, the North West 
and the South West have under 
15 children (2,7 and 11 respec- 
tively). Oxford, South East 
Thames and West Midlands each 
have over 45. 26 children live in 
Earl’s House Hospital in Durham. 

Furthermore, children are still 
being admitted to permanent 
care. At least 4 have been admit- 
ted this year, one in the West 
Midlands on 16 May. 

The Spastics Society and EX- 
ODUS are not only concerned 
about numbers. 

They say that many children 

_ still live in large wards which 
lack toys and privacy. 

“Grossly inadequate staffing 
levels mean that however dedi- 
cated the staff are, they cannot 
hope to provide the standard of 
care that children need,” says the 


report. “As a result these chil- 
dren are deprived of essential 
‘mothering’, physiotherapy, 
play, stimulation and attention. 
Frequent staff changes and the 
very necessary shift system 


Out with corporate planning 


The Spastics Society’s Executive 
Council has given a thumbs 
down to further work on prepar- 
ing a long-term corporate plan 
for the Society. 

Following this decision on 31 
May, the planning team com- 
posed of the Director, Deputy- 
Director, Linda Avery, Anne 
Murphy and John Tizard was dis- 
banded. 

“The Executive Council felt 
that the Objectives agreed for 
1985/6 were enough to be going 
on with”, said Mrs Joyce Smith, 
the chairman. 

“Furthermore, if the plan is 
not to be ready until May 1986, 
_ three members of the team will 
be out of their office jobs, where 
they are needed, for 14 months. 
So the decision was taken that 
the corporate plan should come 
- toa halt and anything done up to 
that time should be written 
down and presented to the 
Council meeting on 23 July.” 


“I think this is a matter for 
further discussions”, she added. 

The corporate planning group 
was set up in March in line with 
the 1985/6 Objectives approved 
by the Executive Council last 
November. Its purpose was to 
establish a strategy for the Socie- 
ty over the next 5 to 10 years. 

It was to look at the growing 
aspirations and needs of cp peo- 
ple in a changing social, political 
and economic climate and to 
produce alternative options for 
the Society’s services in the future. 

These options were to have 
been put before the Executive 
Council in November. But be- 
cause the Green Paper on Social 
Services is not yet public and the 
effect of contracting out services 
by local authorities is therefore 
not known, the director asked 
for the team’s report to be de- 
layed until May 1986, with the 
team reverting to part-time after 


July. 


Clive Wilson 


Children living 
permanently in mental 
handicap hospital units 
of more than 24 beds. 


mean that the children do not 
have any constant adults to re- 
late to closely.” 

Continued on page 10 


Literary awards 


Here are the winners of the 1985 
Literary Contest. 

The Jeffrey Archer Prize, Alan 
Pickard of Cardiff. 

Adult Fiction, Nicola Naylor 
of Clapham. Adult General In- 
terest, Cathal O’Philbin from 
Bognor Regis. Adult Poetry, 
Michael Hopkins of St Helens. 

Junior Prose, Kevin Paterson 
from Annan. Junior Poetry, Jen- 
nifer Richards of Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Full report next month. 
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Joyce Smith 


Mrs Joyce Smith, chairman of 
The Spastics Society, received an 
OBE in last month’s Honours 
List. 

She sees the honour not only 
for herself, as a volunteer and the 
first woman chairman, but for 
the whole of the Society. 

“It is for all those people, 
voluntary and paid, who do such 
a tremendous job”, she said. “It is 
a recognition of the work of the 
Society and the needs of cerebral 
palsied people.” 

Mrs Smith’s service to dis- 
abled people stretches back 20 
years. 

It was in 1965 as a county 
councillor that she went to the 
inaugural meeting of the Salis- 
bury and District Spastics Asso- 
ciation. She came out of that 
meeting its secretary, and the 
following year became chairman 
— which she still is. 

“I knew something about 
handicap”, she said, “because I 
was handicapped myself for 17 
years after a fall. That’s why I 
went to the meeting.” 

In 1971 Mrs Smith was elected 
a member of the Society’s 
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Mrs Joyce Smith 


Executive Council and since 
1980 she has been chairman. 

Looking back, she picked out 
two achievements of which she 
is particularly proud. 

“It was. very important to me 
getting the local groups recog- 
nised at Park Crescent and form- 
ing a Regions Committee so that 
the groups had a say right 
through to the Executive Coun- 
cil. The groups — as I’ve said so 
many times — are the The Spas- 
tics Society.” 

She is also proud of having 
helped to form Cerebral Palsy 
Overseas. 

Continued on page 10 
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Letters to the Editor’ 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


Doman Delacato: 
a parent's view 


It has always surprised me that 
various unorthodox methods for 
helping brain damaged children 
draw such heavy fire from the 
conventional practitioners. I can 
only assume that these methods 
are seen to be — in some way — 
threatening by those who attack. 

There are many ways to helpa 
child with cerebral palsy. The 
old fashioned methods used to 
be to abandon the child to some 
institution in order to save the 
family. Today we see that this is 
not the best method. 

If a family chooses to follow a 
practice such as the Doman 
method, and if the child makes 
progress, it would seem to me 
that congratulations are due. Pa- 
rents of ordinary children are 
lauded for their child’s progress 
gained through such parental de- 
votion. 

As to the potential for other 
family crises arising (such as in 
Doran’s family), one needs only 
to look at statistics kept on fami- 
lies with disabled children to see 
that there are many such prob- 
lems in those using conventional 
therapy too. 

Yes, perhaps it is wise to cau- 
tion families that their disabled 
children may never become 
absolutely normal through any 
therapy. And yes, perhaps cer- 
tain therapies are more suitable 
for certain children. On the 
other hand, it seems odd that 
Leslie Gardner of The Spastics 
Society and Dr Martin Bax of 
Spastics International Medical 
Publications need to attack the 
obvious evidence of successful 
attainments achieved by Doran 
and his mother through using 
the Doman method. 

Kathryn Berry 

(parent of a disabled child ) 

3 The Little Green 

Richmond, Surrey 

PS We used both the Vojta and 
the Bobath therapies with good 
success. 


Outsiders Club 


After sensationalism, innuendo 
and viperish criticism from some 
quarters, how refreshing to read 
your balanced report on the 
Outsiders Club (Disability Now, 
February ). 


- If “exploitation” applies, it is 
not of the members but of the 
club itself — often coming from 
sources apparently bent on 
harming Tuppy Owens. 

I hope you can find space to 
record my appreciation of her 
and her club. Also, I would ask 
that you mention that I’m willing 
to help form a Blackpool branch 
— with Tuppy’s blessing. 

Frank Byrne 
142 Spencer Court 
Blackpool FY1 3TR 


A proud record 


I read with interest Mrs Ander- 
son’s letter, “Stop talking and get 
on with it!” (Disability Now, 
June). 

It must appear to those who 
have a disabled member of their 
family that never enough is 
being done and everything takes 
too long to put into practice. 

Nevertheless, I must disabuse 
Mrs Anderson of the misconcep- 
tion that the Society employs 
ever more staff in its administra- 
tive departments. Less than 4 per 
cent of our staff are employed on 
administrative duties at head 
office, and this level has not in- 
creased over the past four years. 

The real growth, and rightly 
so, has been in the service divi- 
sions, which have grown by 
some 25 per cent in the same 
period. The Social Services and 
Education Divisions jointly em- 
ploy more than 70 per cent of 
our total work force. 

It is true that we have more 
fund raisers now and we are 
opening new shops each year. 

Perhaps Mrs Anderson regards 
fund raisers and shops staff as 
administrative staff? If so, I 
would respond by saying that 
the range of services we aim to 
provide has to be financed, and 
the Marketing and Regions Divi- 
sions are constantly striving to 
raise ever more funds in an in- 
creasingly competitive field. 

The Society contains its admi- 
nistrative costs to 3 per cent of 
its total expenditure and _ is 
proud of its record. 

Jill Carne 
Director of Personnel 


Shopmobility 
I was interested to read in the 
April issue of Disability Now 
your article “The experience ofa 
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United 
we stand 


About 8 months ago several 
major national voluntary organ- 
isations met together to discuss 
the future of personal social ser- 
vices provision amid a growing 
concern about the financing and 
organisation of those services. 

The Voluntary Organisations 
Personal Social Services Group 
grew out of that meeting and 
now has 28 members, drawn 
predominantly from national 
organisations concerned with a 
range of personal social services 
provision. 

Founder members and key 
participants include The Spastics 
Society, Mencap (the Royal Soci- 
ety for Mentally Handicapped 
Children and Adults), the 
National Council for One Parent 
Families, the Centre on Policy 
for Ageing, Community Service 
Volunteers and MIND. 

The purpose of VOPSS is to 
monitor and discuss the effects 
of Government and national eco- 
nomic policies on the personal 
social services. The group will 
be concerned with all services 
not only those provided by 
voluntary agencies and, particu- 
larly, with the effect on clients. 

By bringing together the 
national major organisations, it 
has been possible to obtain a 
consensus view on a number of 
issues and this, clearly, has grea- 
ter impact than the individual 
agencies acting separately. 

The first issue taken up was 
the growth in short-term fund- 
ing schemes for voluntary sector 
activity. While welcoming the 
use of short-term finance to en- 
courage local activity and parti- 
cularly self-help and mutual aid 
groups, VOPSS believes that it is 
no substitute for properly 
funded and planned services. 

VOPSS is now concerned with 
the proposed Green Paper on 
the future of the social services 


Chris Heginbotham 


and what that might contain. It is 
looking to the broad issues of 
principle which need to be 
addressed by any consultative 
paper on social services provi- 
sion, and it will be writing to the 
Secretary of State for Social Ser- 
vices asking that the Green Pap- 
er should address some fun- 
damental matters. These in- 
clude: 


@ Will voluntary agencies be ex- 
pected to compete against one 
another in. tendering for ser- 
vices? If so, will this lead to lower 
cost choices which may reduce 
the levels of care provided to 
clients? 


@ If services are increasingly 
provided by private and volun- 
tary agencies, will the quality of 
care be de-regulated? The hard- 
won safeguards in the Registered 
Homes Act 1984 need to be im- 
proved and strengthened, not 
weakened. 


@ Where will the statutory 
rights that clients have under the 
children’s legislation or the 
Chronically Sick and Disabled 
Persons Act be vested? Rights 
cannot be contracted out to 
agencies which might go bank- 
rupt or cease to trade. 


@ Will the Government provide 
appropriate central administra- 
tion costs for voluntary agencies 
undertaking more projects and 
will there be appropriate train- 


ing provided for voluntary sec: , 
tor staff? % 


@ What will be the view of the | 
Charity Commissioners if volun- 
tary agencies start to trade in a— 
more commercial way to com- | 
pete in a social market? 


Other questions also need to © 
be asked and answered. # 
Voluntary agencies use volun- — 
teers. Nobody is suggesting that _ 
that activity should cease, but _ 


that it can contract out a lot of | 
the welfare state to volunteers? If _ 
so, it may be in for a rude | 
awakening when it realises that 
the supply of volunteers is li- 
mited and that many voluntary ~ 
agencies want to provide a good ‘ 
quality of care which will meana — 
staff-intensive approach. | 

VOPSS will also be concerning 
itself with joint finance and its 
use in developing collaboration — 
between the voluntary sector, — 
housing associations, social ser- — 
vices departments and the NHS. — 

It will, of course, monitor th 
effects of rate capping and rate © 
support grant penalties on the@ 
personal social services. a 

VOPSS is a non-party-political 
consortium concerned primari- — 
ly with the clients. It will be ~ 
identifying and discussing — 
potential problems with the — 
Government in an attempt to © 
bring to the attention of the — 
general public and the Govern- ~ 
ment possible areas of conflict. — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ie 


tives to cope unaided is some- © 
thing entirely different. A 

The major voluntary organisa- © 
tions must continue to work” 
together to put a firm, united © 
view to the Government and to 
be in a position of strength to ~ 
negotiate with the Government ~ 
on future welfare provisions. 


Chris Heginbotham has been 
director of MIND since 1982. He + 
is a member of Hampstead Dis- 
trict Health Authority and the — 
National Advisory Council on ~ 
Employment of Disabled Peo- — 
ple. He has been involved for a_ 
long time with his local MIND — 
and Mencap groups. Ai 


wheelchair shopper”. I thought 
you might be interested to know 
that there is a Shopmobility 


scheme at the Broadway Shop- . 


ping Centre at Bexleyheath, 
Kent. 

The Broadway Shopping Cen- 
tre was built with the needs of 
disabled people in mind and has 
good access and disabled toilets. 

Although the scheme is only 
open Tuesdays and Fridays it is 
proving very popular and is run 
on a voluntary basis. It has been 
in operation for about 18 
months and now has 3 electric 
wheelchairs and 5 manual 
wheelchairs which can be 
loaned free of charge. 

Bexley Association of the Dis- 

abled has been successful in rais- 
ing money and also receives a 
small grant from the Council. 
The office in the Centre is rent 
free and Norwich Union, the 
managers, recharge the wheel- 
chairs and see to their mainte- 
nance. 
B.A.D. also arranges one trip per 
month to the centre using the 
B.V.S. Ambulance and this, with 
the new Bexley Dial-a-Ride now 
in Operation, means that many 
disabled people are able to get 
out and do their own shopping. 

For further — information, 
please phone 01-301 5237 Tues- 
days and Fridays or (0322) 
523058 the rest of the week for 
advance bookings. 

Brenda Clayton 

Bexley Voluntary Service 

61 Sidcup Hill 

Sidcup, Kent DA14 OHJ 


Marks and Spencer say that all 
new stores and extensions to ex- 
isting stores will have level ac- 
cess, at least one automatic 
door and a toilet for disabled 
people. Marks and Spencer also 
run a postal service from 173 
Oxford Stret, London W1R ITA. 
No catalogues, but staff will 
choose garments from descrip- 
tions and garments can be re- 
turned for a refund — Editor. 


Alpha Committee 


I fully support the letter from 
Denise Bloomfield (Disability 
Now, May ) which discusses the 
role of the Alpha Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

In my view the Alpha Commit- 
tee should be concerning itself 
with discrimination and other 
problems encountered by cere- 
bral palsied people. I do assure 
everyone that any problems that 
lam approached with will be put 
before the Chairman. 

We, the Committee, are in ex- 
istence to help you. If you have a 
problem contact your local 
member, either through the loc- 
al groups or Park Crescent. 
Alan Kerwin 
Vice Chairman of the South 
Wales Consumer Group 
Member of the Alpha Committee 


Correction: For those who 
would like a copy of Janet Bod- 
dington’s report “Residential 
Provision for Multiply Hand- 
icapped Adults’, the correct 
address is 4 Brookside, Euxton, 
Lancs, PR7 6HR — Editor. 


eee 


Staff at Morley electrical en- 
gineering firm are _ rallying” 
around one of their colleagues to — 
raise money for his young son — 
who suffers from a rare disease. 
Sam Tennant, aged 22 months, 
is physically handicapped by the © 
disease cerebral palsy ... 
Yorkshire Evening Post, 22 May — 


** * 


Student Sue Wynn hopes to get — 
A-levels and go to university — | 
but first she has to overcome the — 
handicap of cerebral palsy. The — 
‘complaint means that 18-year- 
old Sue, of Station Road, Thor- — 
rington, is a spastic... j 
Evening Gazette, Colchester, 21 — 
March 
*x** * 

Trapped in Tragedy 
The Frustration of Being a Spas- 
iGars 
Headlines in the Paisley Daily 
Express, 27 March 


Please send your contributions 
(not forgetting the source and 
your name) to Watch it! Disabil- 
ity Now, /2 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ. 


_ The results of the Government’s 
- 18-month-long review of the ma- 
_ jor aspects of the social security 
_ system were published in the 


_ form of Green Papers on 3 June. 


_ The documents are part of the 
_ continuing “consultative” pro- 
cess; responses are required by 
September and a White Paper is 
anticipated during the autumn. 
The proposals are based on 
what the Government calls a 
“twin pillar” philosophy: that is, 
social security should not be a 
function of the state alone, it 
should be a partnership between 
the individual and the state. 
However, the state has yet to tell 
its new partner what the cost of 
the new relationship will be. 
The major proposals are: 


@ SERPS to be phased out 


The state earnings related pen- 
sion will be phased out. There 
will continue to be a basic state 
pension but individuals will be 
expected to make their own 
arrangements through either 
“occupational” or “personal” 
pension schemes. 

This change has serious im- 
plications for disabled people 
and those who stay at home to 
care for them in the community. 

First, SERPS currently protects 
the pension rights of those who 
drop in and out of employment 
in order to “care” for a disabled 
person. The carer is credited, so 
as to continue entitlement to a 
state pension. So far there has 
been no suggested replacement 
arrangement. 

Second, the Green Paper does 
not make clear how invalidity 
benefits will fit into the new 
scheme. However, informed 
comment suggests that these too 
may be threatened. 


@ Supplementary Benefit 
abolished 


SB will be replaced by two new 


schemes: Income Support which 
replaces basic SB and additional 
allowances and the Social Fund 
which will replace payments for 
single and urgent needs. 

It is this change which is likely 
to have the greater impact on 
disabled people. There will be a 
basic Income Support weekly 
payment based on age and marit- 
al status, plus additional pre- 
miums in respect of children or 
“client groups” — including dis- 
abled people, lone parents and 
pensioners. 

The Green Papers do not give 
any indication as to the levels 
of payment although we are 
told that the Disabled Per- 
sons Premium will replace the 
additional allowances currently 
claimed by many thousands of 
disabled people. 

But can this really be be- 
lieved? 

Jennifer is severely disabled, 
receives Mobility Allowance, is 
doubly incontinent and has a 
peptic ulcer. Her weekly SB in- 
cludes the following amount in 
additional allowances: 


Heating addition & 
(because of Mobility 
Allowance) 5.20 
Diet addition 

(because of ulcer) 3.25 
Laundry addition 


(because of incontinence) 1.80 
Bath addition 

(because of incontinence) 1.50 
Special wear and tear on 


clothing addition 2.60 


£14.35 


It seems hardly likely that the 
DPP will be anywhere near this 
amount. Current estimates range 
between £4.30 — &7 per week. 

Note also that if Jennifer is 
married to an equally severely 
disabled person, the family will 
still only receive one DPP so that 
they will be even worse off 
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-Norman’s twin pillars: where’s the wisdom? 


Linda Avery assesses the Government’s new plans for social security 


under the new regime. 

As mentioned, one-off pay- 
ments for fuel bills, funeral ex- 
penses and so on, will now come 
out of the new Social Fund. 
However, this will be operated 
on a purely discretionary basis 
by local DHSS offices who will be 
given very strict limits on the 
total amount of cash they can 
hand out in any given year. 
Furthermore, many of the new 
“single payments” will be in the 
form of loans, so that borrowers 
will find future benefit payments 
reduced accordingly. 


@ Changes to the £3000 
capital rule (SB) 


As is currently the case with SB, 
entitlement to Income Support 
will depend on the amount of 
capital and income the claimant 
has. 

The current £3000 limit will 
be increased to £6000. How- 
ever, for each £100 savings the 
claimant has over £3000, it will 
be assumed that this represents 
40p income per week. At the 
time of writing it is not clear 
whether the present capital dis- 
regards — such as the first £1500 
surrender value of life assurance 
policies, or savings from Mobil- 
ity Allowance — will continue. 


@ Family Income 
Supplement abolished 


FIS will be abolished in favour of 
a new Family Credit scheme for 
employed people on low incom- 
es. Assessed by the DHSS, it will 
nevertheless be paid with the 
beneficiary’s salary. 

Child Benefit remains un- 
changed, but families on Family 
Credit will no longer get free 
school meals or welfare foods. 


@ Housing Benefit changes 


The rules governing entitlement 
will be aligned with those relat- 
ing to the new Income Support 
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scheme. All claimants will be ex- 
pected to pay 20 per cent of 
their ordinary rates and the rate 
at which benefit is withdrawn as 
income increases is to be applied 
in a steep rent and rate taper. 

It implied in the Green Paper 
that this would be as high as 70p 
in the S1. 

The resulting cut of £500m 
will fall on 7.2m people who 
will all lose some benefit, and 
1.8m who will lose benefit 
altogether. 


@ Maternity Grant abolished 


In future, only those eligible for 
Family Credit or Income Sup- 
port will receive a Maternity 
Grant — around £75. 

However, since the grant will 
be paid from the cash-limited So- 
cial Fund, it will be prudent to 
plan births to occur around the 
start of the financial year other- 
wise local offices may have run 
out of cash. 

So what does it all add up to? 

The Government now states 
that children represent the 
group most in need. Therefore, 
because the reviews have been 
carried out on a nil-cost basis, 


someone already in the social 
security system must foot the 
bill of enhanced payments for 
children. 

At the moment, this will fall 
mainly on pensioners and dis- 
abled people. However, the pen- 
sioners’ lobby managed to alert 
the Government to the long- 
term implied vote losses. Conse- 
quently, Ministers may look 
again at the Housing Benefit 
changes. 

What about this commitment 
to children? 

All the indications are that 
Child Benefit will be down- 
graded with a view to eventual 
abolition. 

In the meantime, Maternity 
Grant will only be awarded to 
mothers on Income Support or 
Family Credit and there will no 
longer be any single payments 
towards the cost of baby needs. 

Although the universal £25 
grant was totally inadequate, it is 
still the case that for non- 
working mothers this was the 
only form of financial assistance 
available. Even- that meagre 
assistance has now been lost. 

Does this show “children are 
a priority”? 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Government 
cash limits 
reduce effect 
of CSDP Act 
says Morris 


On 10 June Alfred Morris MP, 
architect of the 1970 Chronical- 
ly Sick and Disabled Persons Bill, 
moved an Opposition Day De- 
bate on the future of the Act in 
the light of local authority ex- 
penditure cuts and the proposed 
changes to the social services 
outlined in the Government's 
Green Papers. 

The Act imposed a duty on 
local authorities to provide for 
the needs of disabled people. Yet 
the effect of Government cash 
limits on local authorities was to 
reduce the amount of money 
available for such provision and 
make it impossible for author- 
ities to carry it out. 

The aim of the Act was to en- 
sure that disabled people could 


live independent lives as full 
members of the community. 
This could not be achieved if 
cash support was withdrawn. 
Flexible interpretation of the 
Act, as encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment, would only lead to 
further cuts and impose a greater 
burden on voluntary organisa- 
tions. 

Tony Newton, Minister for So- 
cial Security, replied for the Gov- 
ernment. He stressed that con- 
trol of local authority spending 
was in the interests of the eco- 
nomy and would help restrain 
inflation. 

The Government believed 
that local authorities could con- 
tinue to bear in mind the in- 
terests of the vulnerable groups 
within the resources available to 
them. He was encouraged by the 
evidence of increased  co- 
operation between local author- 
ities and voluntary agencies to 
meet needs of disabled people. 

Mr Newton promised to en- 
sure “full cash protection” of be- 
nefits to disabled people during 
the transition to the new system 
outlined in the Green Paper. 

Much of the following debate 
acknowledged the importance 
of the Act in helping disabled 
people, but there was little 
agreement over the effects of the 
new proposals. Opposition 
Members were concerned about 
the lack of figures to support the 
Ministers’ claims. 

Members from all sides of the 
House praised the work being 
done by charities connected 
with disabled people. But it was 
important that it should not be 
seen as a substitute for Govern- 
ment action. 

Brian Lamb 


Uprating of 
benefits for 
disabled people 


On 18 June, Norman Fowler, . 


Social Services Secretary, 
announced this year’s Social 
Security Benefit upratings. 

The latest retail price index 
showed a rise of 7 per cent be- 
tween May 1984 and May 1985. 

Benefits for disabled people — 
such as Attendance or Mobility 
Allowance — and pensions rise 
by 7 per cent. Supplementary 
Benefit is increased by 5.1 per 
cent; heating additions by 4.4 
per cent and special diet addi- 
tions by 3 per cent. 

From November, the £2.20 
heating addition will automati- 
cally be paid to sick and disabled 
householders on the long term 
rate of SB, although the higher 
central heating addition is to be 
abolished for all new claimants 
from 5 August. 

Invalidity Benefit will rise by a 
total of 7-12 per cent due to infla- 
tion, plus a 5 per cent increase to 
restore the abatement imposed 
in 1980. 

Michael Meacher MP 
(Labour’s social services spokes- 
man) pointed out that the be- 
nefit should never have been 
abated in the first place, and 
asked when the Government in- 
tended to restore the cumulative 
loss (since 1980) to long-term 
sick or disabled people. 

The most controversial up- 
rating was the 15p per week in- 
crease in Child Benefit. It is well 
below the increase in line with 
inflation which should have 
added an extra 5Op per week to 


the benefit. 

Defending this, Mr Fowler 
reiterated the Government’s 
concern to direct help to those 
in need and stated that the full 
up-rating will be allowed for 
those families receiving SB, and 
one-parent families. There will 
also be more help for those re- 
ceiving Family Income Supple- 
ment. 

However, according to Mr. 
Meacher, while the down- 
grading in Child Benefit saves 
£175 million in a full year, the 
extra expenditure on FIS will 
only amount to about £5 mil- 
lion! 

Following the up-ratings state- 
ment, the Members concen- 
trated on the debate about the 
new Social Security Reforms (see 
article above) — reforms which 
Neil Kinnock, the Labour leader, 
described as “depriving the near- 
poor to help those who are near- 
destitute” and which would lead 
to a “huge increase in poverty 
overall”. 

The debate was inhibited by 
the Government’s persistent re- 
fusal to give any figures to enable 
Members to decide who would 
be the losers and who, if any, 
would gain. Indeed, Dr. David 
Owen, the SDP leader, referred 
to the proposals as “a menu with- 
out prices and a menu in which 
the central proposal is_half- 
baked.” 

He asked whether, as a result 
of phasing out SERPS, disabled 
people would be sacrificed on 
the alter of expediency — a view 
held by Mr Stewart Lyon, prin- 
cipal advisor to the pensions re- 
view team. 

Jack Ashley MP points out that 
three-quarters of all disabled 


people rely on Supplementary 
Benefit and have to face very 
heavy additional costs. He had 
no doubt that many of them will 
find the extra costs of disability 
far higher than one Disability 
Premium which will replace the 
abolished extra additions. 

He stressed that the proposed 
Disability Premium would have 
to be about 30 per cent of the 
basic Income Support rates. 

“We do not’, he said, “want 
any piffling token gesture by the 


Government...” _, 
Linda Avery 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


Social Security 
Bill extends 
statutory sick 
pay scheme 


The Social Security Bill received 
its Second Reading in the Lords 
on 3 June in the wake of the So- 
cial Security Reviews published 
earlier in the day. 

Baroness Trumpington (Con- 
servative ) introduced the 
Second Reading and outlined the 
measures. 

Clauses 9 and 14 both relate to 
invalidity benefits. 

Clause 9 provides that Invalid- 
ity Allowance will be reduced by 
the amount of additional money 
payable with Invalidity Pension, 
Retirement Pension or Widows 
Pension. 

Clause 14 restores, at this 
year’s uprating, the 5 per cent 
abatement of Invalidity Benefit 
made in 1980. This means that 
invalidity rates will be increased 

Continued on page 4 
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In honour of “an old softie” 


Far from being a crabby old char- 
acter like his alias, Albert Tat- 
lock, in Coronation Street, Jack 
Howarth was, according to his 
widow, Betty, “an old softie”. 

“He never pushed himself for- 
ward in any way. He was a man 
who had to be encouraged.” 

When he died last year, aged 
88, his years of work had raised 
more than £50,000 for the Stars 
Organisation for Spastics. 

Now his name will live on in 
Jack Howarth House, a home for 
8 severely handicapped young 
people in Oxford. Together with 
are-equipped day centre nearby, 
in the grounds of Churchill Hos- 
pital, the home will aim to give 
its residents as much independ- 
ence as possible. 

Originally named Chiltern 
House, it was opened as a short- 
stay residential centre by HRH 
The Duchess of Kent in 1974. 

Last month the Duchess re- 
turned for the re-opening cere- 
mony. She met Betty Howarth 
and members of SOS who sup- 
port the home, including The 
Countess of Aran, its president, 
Tim Rice, chairman, Sir Anthony 
Quayle and Leslie Crowther. 

Mrs Joyce Smith and John Cox 
were also there on behalf of The 
Spastics Society who run it. 

The Duchess was shown 
round by Judith Chandler, its 
manager. She visited the resi- 
dents in their own rooms and re- 
ceived from each a rose. 


The Duchess shares a joke 


Patrick Young found that the 


Duchess knew all about hams- 


ters. Hers had been called Ham- 
let, but because her small chil- 
dren had not been able to say the 
name, it had always been known 
as Omelette. 

Ronny Alder who presented a 
bouquet of flowers was rather 
overcome by the flashlights and 
the occasion. 

The Duchess was quick to 
reassure him. 

“They're only cameras,” she 
said, “and they’re here because 
you are special.” 


A reassuring touch for Ronny Alder who presented the bouquet. 


with John Howarth (left) Jack’s son, Betty Howarth and Tim Rice. 


Doug McKenzie 


Month in Parliament 
Continued from page 3 

by that 5 per cent over and 
above the increase due this year. 

The Baroness said that in all 
but a few cases the increased 
rate will more than offset the 
effect of the abatement provided 
in Clause 9. 

She said that the combined 
effect of the invalidity package 
will cost nothing in 1985-6, but 
will save £5 million in 1986-7 
and about £20 million in 
1987-8. 

Clause 10 abolishes what is 
known as “the married woman’s 
half test.” This affects only mar- 
ried women aged 60 before 6 
April 1979, who must have paid 
or been credited with National 
Insurance contributions for at 
least half the years between the 
date of their marriage and age 60 
to qualify for retirement pension 
in their own right, whatever 
their previous contributions. 

25,000 married women who 
are at present at a disadvantage 
because of the test may benefit. 

This will be effective from 22 
December 1984, the date the 
European Community's equal 
treatment directive took effect. 

All married women who stand 
to gain under the new arrange- 


ment will be contacted as soon 
as legislation is passed. 

Clause 12 of the Bill provides 
that either wife or husband or 
someone receiving Invalidity 
Pension, Retirement Pension or 
Severe Disablement Allowance 
can only earn £28.45 before 
their partner loses the entire de- 
pendency addition. Wives of 
current beneficiaries can con- 
tinue under the current rule —a 
£45 limit, reduced according to 
what they earn. 

The Bill also extends the statu- 
tory Sick Pay (SSP) scheme to 
cover the first 28 weeks of sick- 
ness rather than the first 8 weeks, 
as at present. 

In a debate on these measures, 
Lord Stallard (Labour) said he 
welcomed the abolition of the 
“half test”. It was a point that had 
been raised by many members in 
the past. 

Of SSP, he remarked that he 
had found little enthusiasm for 
the present scheme. He quoted a 
paper produced by The Spastics 
Society which expressed con- 
cern about it. 

Many employers have been 
forced to set up their own admi- 
nistrative arrangements to oper- 
ate SSP and, inevitably, many are 
monitoring past sickness re- 


cords of prospective employees. 
This, together with the mistaken 
belief that disability and sickness 
are the same, means, said Lord 
Stallard, that “The 28-week ex- 
tension will do little to improve 
unemployment among disabled 
people.” 

He added that he supported 
The Spastics Society in its cam- 
paign to get Invalid Care Allo- 
wance paid to married women, 
and it was unfortunate that the 
Social Services Secretary did not 
put that omission right in the 
Bill. 


Early Day Motion No. 629, 
tabled in mid-May, calls on the 
Government to ensure that addi- 
tional funding is made available 
to implement the minimum stan- 
dards of care for maternity and 
neonatal services recommended 
by the British Paediatric Associa- 
tion and the Royal College of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynaecologists. 
It has received all-party support 
and now has 72 signatures. 

Sharron Saint Michael 
(Sharron Saint Michael is on 
maternity leave. Brian Lamb 
replaces her. ) 


Correction: Lord Campbell of 


Croy is a Conservative peer. 
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Maternity Alliance 


Conference 
Poverty crisis 
for babies 


One-third of the infant popula- 
tion of the UK (those under 5) 
can be defined as living in pover- 


ty. 

This was revealed at “Poverty 
— A Crisis for Babies”, a confer- 
ence hosted by the Maternity 
Alliance and held at the Royal 
College of Obstetricians and 
Gynaecologists in London in 
April. 

When poverty is normally dis- 
cussed, what is really meant is 
“relative poverty”, or not having 
enough money to live a decent 
life, rather than “absolute pover- 
ty” which is not having enough 
money to stay healthy. But abso- 
lute poverty with its long term 
effects on maternal and infant 
health is widespread in Britain 
and on the increase. 

Children at risk living in 
poverty grow up to become pa- 
rents at risk; it is a vicious cycle. 

Poverty shows up most in diet, 
poor maternal nutrition being 
associated with neonatal deaths, 
stillbirths, premature births and 
low birthweight babies (less 
than 2500 grams and at greater 
risk of handicap). The UK has 
been slipping down the league 
table of international infant mor- 
tality. In 1960 it was fifth; in 
1983 it was in the mid-20s. 

The pictures of poverty pre- 
sented to the conference by a 
distinguished panel of speakers 
were all the more topical for a 
Guardian article that morning 
announcing that the govern- 
ment was considering abolishing 
the maternity grant. 

As Lesley Rimmer of the Fami- 
ly Policy Studies Centre pointed 
out, the present benefits were 
already inadequate. In real terms 
the cost of having a baby is now 
probably £500 or more. It does 
not take a brilliant mathemati- 
cian to work out how the birth of 
a first baby often plunges a family 
into poverty, particularly when 


both partners have previously 


been wage-earners. For single 


parent families the situation is 


even worse. 

Peter Townsend, Professor of 
SociaJ Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Bristol, said he was 
now seeing worse poverty in Bri- 
tain in the 1980s than he saw in 
the 1950s. 

With Hilary Graham, a lect- 
urer in social policy at the Uni- 
versity of Bradford, he produced 
Statistics for 1981 (the latest 
available ) showing that although 
the number of children under 15 
had declined from 14 million to 
13 million, more of them were 
living in poverty. 

Nick Raynsford, Director of 
the London Housing Aid Centre 
(SHAC), related this trend to the 
growing number of homeless 
young families. Yet the housing 
sector has suffered more govern- 
ment cuts than any other. 

Over 3 million families in Bri- 
tain (in real terms 1 child in 6) 
are now dependent on Sup- 
plementary Benefit. 

Professor Townsend also 
pointed out that the poverty line 
at which Supplementary Benefit 
is paid is widely accepted as 
being unrealistic. Families need 
40 per cent more income to 
keep out of debt and have’a 
chance of staying healthy. Yet 
the new Government uprating of 
SB is only 5.1 per cent. 

Further examples of the way 
increasing poverty can lead to 
infant deaths and poor health 
were given by Leon Polnay, a 
senior lecturer in child health at 
Nottingham University and Shir- 
ley Goodwin, general secretary 
of the Health Visitors Associa- 
tion. 

The link between poverty and 
ill-health was made very evident. 
One of the suggestions of the 
Black Report (1980) was to 
quadruple the maternity grant. 
This government — as we now 
see — has headed in the opposite 
direction — a matter of concern 
to all who attended the confer- 
ence. 

Debra Ziegler 


A full report of the conference 
will be available this autumn 
from the Maternity Alliance, 59/ 
61 Camden High Street, London 
NW7 LIL, tel: 01-388 6337 


adds up to 
a lot of plus factors... 


# New concepts in table designs 


* Designed by specialist engineers to the handicapped 
* Adjustability of height on all models 


* Always the ‘right’ height for the user—(child or adult) 
# Designed for singles or groups of children and adults 


# Especially designed models for handicapped children 
# Especially designed models for the handicapped 


or able-bodied adults 


* Full range of specially designed work or play tops 
* Models for both work or play both in wood and metal 


®# Easy to clean surfaces and attractive colours 


# Fullest range from one manufacturer, 12” to 47” 


* A range of accessories for most tables to use with 4 


the handicapped 


Radley Road Industrial Estate, Abingdon, Oxon. 
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The Department of Transport’s 
Mobility Road Show is the one 
event that brings together all 
that is available for the disabled 
driver. The major manufacturers 
of cars and buses converted for 
disabled people are there and 
disabled drivers can not only in- 
spect the new models and equip- 
ment, but try them out. 

I went along to the opening 
day on 13 June accompanied by 
two test drivers: Valerie Lang, a 
member of The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s Executive Council who has 
been driving for many years and 
owns a Metro Automatic, and 
Hillary Lane who passed her 
driving test recently and is hop- 
ing to buy a car. 

The Transport and Road Re- 
search Laboratory at Crow- 


Valerie Lang comfortable in the Renault 5. 


were one or two wheelchair- 
users among them, too. 

They were busy encouraging 
disabled drivers to “have a go” 
(not that Hillary or Valerie 
needed any encouragement! ) 
The only requirement was that 
the driver had to have a driving 
licence. 

Every kind of hand-control 
was fitted to the demonstration 
cars and highly experienced 
escorts went on all the test 
drives around the miles of traffic- 
free tracks. 

Iasked my test drivers to try as 
many different cars as possible. 

They started on the Renault 
5. Both enjoyed driving this ex- 
citing French car. With its cult 
following in Britain, it will 
obviously be something to re- 


Comfortable interior of the Toyota Space Cruiser Van. 


thorne in Berkshire is the ideal 
place for this kind of show. It has 
the largest concreted area in Bri- 
tain and easy access from most 
parts of the country. Car parking 
at these events is usually a prob- 
lem, but with acres of smooth 
hard surface, nobody had to 
wait. 

We found that disabled people 
were certainly taking advantage 
of the show. The only able- 
bodied people on the stands 
seemed to be salesmen and there 


The Parry Car Top Hoist. 


view in afew months’ time when 
power-steering is available on it 
in this country. 

Renault's Disabled Driver 
Programme team was on hand 
to advise on purchase and con- 
version, and on the whole it was 
the best manufacturer for this 
kind of service — despite the fact 
that this department is only a few 
months old. 

Toyota, not an obvious choice 
for disabled drivers, had all its 
small automatics on display. A 
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Poynting conversions of the Austin Metro and the Ford Escort. 


“The only opportunity 
for a disabled driver to 


make a real choice” 


John Byworth takes two test drivers, Valerie Lang and 
Hillary Lane, to this year’s Mobility Road Show 


lot of interest was being shown 
in the Carina with its sporty 
looks, spacious interior, quiet 
engine and smooth gearbox. 
Valerie Lang particularly liked 
this one. 

My choice on this stand was 
the Space Cruiser Van. It is be- 
coming very popular with hotels 
as a courtesy vehicle and has 
been adapted by many com- 
panies to carry disabled passen- 
gers in the same degree of com- 
fort as a Car. 

Ford was displaying _ its 
1600cc Ford Escort exclusively 
designed “for the disabled driv- 
er”. Well, ’'m sorry Ford, but I 
was not impressed with what is a 
noisy and heavy car, and neither 
was Hillary when she came back 
from her test drive. 

The Vauxhall Astra Estate 
was much more to Hillary’s lik- 
ing. She tested a similar model to 
the one reviewed in Disability 
Now last month. “Ideal” was her 
comment. 

The Estate was ideal from 
another point of view too. Two 
members from one of the Socie- 
ty’s London groups were looking 
for a replacement for their 
ageing Maxi to transport their 
disabled son. The Astra may well 
be their next purchase: its divid- 
ing seat and low-loading plat- 
form were ideal for both the son 
and his electric wheelchair. 

Cars were not the only things 
on display. Power Steering De- 
velopments, one of Britain’s 
largest vehicle adaptation spe- 
cialists, had a large display of 
converted cars and a simulator 
for testing potential drivers. 
Valerie thought this was particu- 
larly good as it showed the de- 
gree of adaptation available for 
the more severely handicapped 
driver. 

While she waited to discuss 
changing the power-steering in 
her own car, Hillary tried out the 
Renault 11. She agreed with me 
that it is an ideal car for the dis- 
abled driver (see Disability 
Now, Januaty ). 

Valerie, however, could not 
drive it. She had a long discus- 
sion with the instructor but 


Hillary Lane takes the Renault 5 for a test drive. 
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found that she could not manage 
the KEMPF controls. This 
underlined two points. First, the 
degree of care and understand- 
ing shown by the instructor and, 
second, that even the most ex- 
pensive controls do not suit ev- 
ery driver. 

One advantage of a show like 


Brian Page’s Intelligent Steering 
Ball — helpful for cp people. 


this is that you can see things 
that are not normally advertised. 

My choices were the Brian 
Page (Conversion) Ltd Intelli- 
gent Steering Ball through 
which an infra-red control trans- 
mitter, like the remote control 


Hillary Lane enjoyed the Toyota Carina. 


on a TV, is attached to the steer- 
ing wheel. It allows you to con- 
trol the car’s electrical switches 
without moving your hand from 
the steering wheel — very good 
for some people with cp. 

Also, the Parry Car Top 
Hoist, which is clamped to the 
roof of any make of car and can 
lift a disabled driver hydrauli- 
cally from his wheelchair and 
transfer him smoothly into the 
passenger seat. No tools or mod- 
ifications are needed to fit the 
hoist and it can be transferred 
from one car to another. 

It was only just possible to 
cover everything in the day, but 
well worth doing. As Valerie and 
Hillary agreed, “This was the 
only opportunity for a disabled 
driver to make a real choice.” 

I sincerely hope the Depart- 
ment of Transport continues to 
encourage the disabled driver. 
We were glad to see that the 
Transport Minister, Mrs Lynda 
Chalker, opened the show. 

Maybe it could become an 
annual event? 


Next month Nigel Smith will 
report on another side of the 
Mobility Road Show — welfare 
transport. 


A tough quick setting plastic material 
for protecting the toe-caps and sides of 
leather shoes against premature wear. 


SHOE-GUARD PLASTIC 


Our kit contains all the materials you need for approximately 
20-25 applications. All you add is liquid shoe polish to 
match the shoes being protected. 


VERY SIMPLE TO USE 


@ Gently roughen area to be protected 
with sandpaper provided. 
@ Mix the powder and liquid with your shoe polish 
@ Pour mixture over prepared area. 
j @ 20 minutes later polish shoes 
in normal manner. 


(a 


| kit £15.35 including packing, carriage & V.A.T. 
2 or more kits £11.90 each including packing, carriage & V.A.T. 


Start protecting your expensive shoes now by sending a 
cheque or PO. to:— 


AUSTENAL LTD. 
4 CRYSTAL WAY, HARROW, MIDDLESEX HAI 2HG 


Used for over |5 years following development in co-operation with the Spastics Society. 
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CPO’s AGM — 
ups and downs 


Cerebral Palsy Overseas held its 
second AGM on 18 June at The 
Spastics Society’s offices in 
London. 

Board members from the UK, 
Sweden, Italy and the Philip- 
pines heard CPO’s director, 
Derek Lancaster-Gaye, report on 
its progress. 

32 projects are now in the 
pipeline for countries in Asia, 
Central and South America, 
Southern Africa and Europe. 4 
projects have been completed 
during the year — in Cyprus, 
Mexico, Poland and Syria. 2 
others are in progress, in Mexico 
and Zimbawbwe. 

While considerable. progress 
has been made in the develop- 
ment of a work programme, 
most of which is now funded, 
CPO still faces a major cash flow 
problem. 

The Executive Council of The 
Spastics Society offered further 
financial support, which was 
warmly welcomed by CPO’s 
chairman, Professor Sven-Olof 


Brattgard. 
Professor Brattgard and CPO’s 
treasurer, Anthony Lumley, 


were re-appointed for the ex- 
isting year, and Mrs. Joyce Smith, 
the Society’s chairman, was 
appointed Vice-Chairman. Bill 
Huddleston, the Society’s Hon 
Treasurer, remains chairman of 
CPO’s Management Board. 
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PLAYTIME 


Hard at it — teachers from the cp centre pad and cover a chair they've 
made in the aids workshop. 
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SYRIA: where women are new to carpentry 


Linda Shannon tells of a successful — and exhausting — team visit organised by Cerebral Palsy Overseas 


Linda Shannon 
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for rehabilitation therapy 


This ATTRACTIVE and brightly-coloured alternative to the Hydrotherapy Pool 
creates a FUN environmentin which children can relax. 


The risk of chest infections in cold weather due to temperature changes is 
eliminated, and CONFIDENCE can be built without fear of water. 


For AUTISTIC CHILDREN, the Possum PLAYTIME has particular advantages, 
encouraging interaction. The pleasurable sensation of ‘‘floating’’ on the multi- 
coloured balls also has THERAPEUTIC effects. 


By purchasing additional panels any size can be created, and we would welcome enquiries 
for special shapes or sizes to individual requirements. 
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BE OUR GUEST 


Visit our showroom for a full 
demonstration of Possum 
electronic aids for disabled 
people. Try the equipment 
yourself. Groups or indi- 
viduals welcome 

Borrow our video tapes, slides or films. We carry out 
demonstrations to interested groups at your location 
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A year ago, cerebral palsy was 
barely recognised and some- 
times misunderstood by those 
providing services for disabled 
people in Syria. 

Now there is a Syrian CP Soci- 
ety and a centre for 50 children 
in Damascus. They have come 
about through the dedication 
and persistence of Mrs Shaza Al- 
Wareh, parent of a cp child, who 
has drawn public attention to cp 
and brought parents and profes- 
sionals together. 

The idea that Cerebral Palsy 
Overseas should send a profes- 
sional team to Syria was agreed 
with the Minister of Health dur- 
ing my visit last year. 

The greatest need seemed to 
be staff training, both at the cen- 
tre and among professionals out- 
side. So the team which went out 
for 17 days in April and May con- 
centrated on holding workshops 
in various places dealing with 
physiotherapy, education, and 
making aids and toys. They also 
held clinics, gave lectures to 
doctors and nurses and held a pa- 
rents’ day. 

Notwithstanding the diversity 
of professions represented on 
the team, it worked extremely 
well. There was Chester Gold 
(principal of Oakes Park PH 
School in Sheffield), Dr Gwilym 
Hosking (consultant paediatric 
neurologist at The Ryegate Cen- 
tre, Sheffield), Barry Johnson 
(educational psychologist with 
Sheffield’s psychology service), 
Val Jourdan (physiotherapist), 
Marianne West from The Spas- 
tics Society (covering public re- 
lations), Jean Westmacott 
(Handicapped Education and 
Aids Research Unit) and myself 
from CPO. 

During the first 2 days we vi- 
sited the only children’s hospital 
in Syria, a school for physically 
handicapped children and 4 cp 
children from contrasting back- 
grounds. 

Our first “public” session was a 
one-day conference to  intro- 
duce cp to professionals and pa- 
rents. Team members gave short 
talks, through interpreters, and 
in the case of Marianne West, the 
audience was treated to a superb 
talk on what it is like to have cp. 
Parts of the day were broadcast 
on TV. 

After that, the team split up to 
run workshops and give lec- 
tures, coming together again for 
Parents’ Day. 

I don’t think we will forget Pa- 
rents’ Day. Having visited the 
Director of Health at 8.30 in the 
morning, we arrived to find an 
enormous crowd — from all over 
Syria—on the steps of the lecture 
theatre. Some looked as if they 


might have camped out over- 
night! 

We had planned 4 sessions for 
the day including activities such — 
as films, an exhibition of toys and 
aids, question-and-answer time. 
Groups of 50 families were to 
attend each session in turn. 

However, it did not work out 
like that. Before we had a chance 
to sort people into groups, some- 


one opened the lecture theatre — 


doors and everyone piled in. 

We closed the doors of the © 
hall leaving 4 team members to 
answer questions in there and di- 
verted other families to other 
rooms. But they poured in, most 
only interested in seeing a doc- 
tor. Two of the team saw them 
and (through interpreters) 
wrote down one question that 
particularly worried each family ~ 
to be answered in the afternoon 
question and answer session. Ex- 
amining children was impossi- 
ble. After 32 hours they had 
seen 178 children, plus family! 

At the question and answer 
session, SO many parents wanted 
to ask more than one question 
that the panel switched to talk- 
ing in broad terms to try and cov- 
er everyone’s problems in the 
time available. Flexibility, we 
discovered, is essential on a team 
visit. 

Once again we split up for 
workshops, some of us going to 
the cp centre. The centre is staf- 
fed by teachers, physiotherapists 
and a part-time junior doctor. 
Everyone was eager to learn 
from our workshops. We could 
not always communicate direct- 
ly, but we were soon on friendly 
terms and the female staff were 
always ready to try their new 
skills. In the aids workshop, for 
example, women teachers were 
sawing pieces of wood to make a 
chair — and women in Syria do 
not usually do carpentry. (They 
had a good model in Jean West- 
macott. ) 

Over the whole time we could 
not have received greater 
warmth and hospitality and we 
made many new friends. The 
British Council helped us and 
also paid our air fairs (while 
costs in Damascus were met by 
the Syrian Government and the 
Syrian CP Society ). 

The people we met are com- 
mitted to doing something con- 
structive for cp children. The 
centre may not be large and re- 
sources are limited, but it is 
already a happy, caring place and 
its prospects are good. The gov- 
ernment is supporting it and 
there are plans to develop ser- 
vices elsewhere. 

CPO will go on liaising with 
the Syrian government. 
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Phystotherapist Val Jourdan (left) with one of the many parents and’ 


children. Mrs Shaza Al-Warebh (right) is the interpreter. 


el le 


“What's wrong with cp? I 
don't want my child called 
a spastic. It’s derogatory 
and smacks of 19th 
Century charity.” 


“The spastics at the work 
centre don't mind being 
called spastic, they like it. 
After all, that’s what 

they are”. 


Research was needed 


Two factors spurred The Spas- 
tics Society to look in depth at 
itself. One was the growing 
pressure from cp people within 
the Society for a change of name; 


. _ the other was the results of mar- 


ket research carried out in 1984 
into the impact of the new adver- 
tising campaign. 

Although the campaign (to 
change people’s attitudes about 
disability) had been generally 
well-received, the Society itself 
emerged as large and capable 
but inactive and conservative. 
While people were familiar with 
the name, they were vague about 
the meaning of “spastic”, and the 
stigma attached to that word 
came out clearly. 

It was obvious that the Society 
could not plan future com- 
munication strategy until it had 
found the answer to such ques- 
tions as “Do different sections of 
the public see us differently?” 
and “Who wants change and in 


_ what direction?” 


Research method 


In May 1984 the Executive 
Council approved further re- 
search and BJM Research was 
commissioned to do it. 

There were 3 phases. 

In July, a group of 12 people 
representing different view- 
points within the Society, plus 
representatives from BJM and 
Benton & Bowles, the Society’s 
advertising agency, met for “a 
highly structured brain- 
storming session”. 

Views about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Society’s 
name and image and what might 
be done to improve them helped 
the researchers to pinpoint dis- 
cussion topics for the next stage. 

The Society had already de- 
cided on 9 target groups whose 


' views it wanted to know. These 


8 
* 


# 


were: cp adults with no mental 
handicap; parents of cp people 
with no mental handicap; parents 
of cp people with mental hand- 
icap; volunteers from inside and 
outside the Society; the general 
public in three age ranges; and 
professionals in teaching, medi- 
cine and the social services. 
During July and August these 


communication between 


‘T think the name ts an 
important issue. A lot of 
people with cp object to 

being called spastic” 


“I feel that by and large 
there is very little 


the various departments 
within the Society. If this 
could be improved I feel 
that everyone using the 
Society's services would 
benefit.” 


groups met in London or Man- 
chester for a total of 18 discus- 
sions. 

To ensure that the views of cp 
people were properly repre- 
sented, the Society then com- 
missioned a third phase, a survey 
of 144 cp men and women in En- 
gland, Scotland and Wales, 
which involved interviews in 
their own homes. The Society 
provided all the names, but 43 
had been obtained from other 
organisations. 101 respondents 
were in contact with the Society; 
50 of these lived in the Society’s 
residential units. 59 per cent of 
the sample were aged 15 to 34. 


ane sian tindings 
@ The Spastics Society has a 
profound ‘generation gap’ 
Young cp people and parents, 
together with the public and 
professionals, see the Society dif- 
ferently from older and less inde- 
pendent cp people and older pa- 
rents. 

Volunteers inside and outside 
the Society are aware of the gap. 
@ The word “spastic” evokes a 
sharp difference of opinion 
Young cp people, parents and 
volunteers definitely disliked the 
word while older parents found 
it acceptable. Professionals and 
the general public rarely under- 
stood its meaning and often used 
the word loosely to cover any 
type of disability. 

In the survey of cp people, 33 
per cent disliked the word and 
58 per cent preferred to be cal- 
led “disabled”. 

In all groups it was felt that in- 
formation was needed about the 
meaning of “spastic” and the 
causes of cerebral palsy. 

Many adults found the word 
outdated. 

@ There was no clear mes- 
sage for or against changing 
the name of The Spastics 
Society 

In the survey of cp people, 28 
per cent thought the issue was 
extremely important; 25 per 
cent thought it was not impor- 
tant at all. (see below) 

Older parents accepted the 
existing name and feared that a 
change would alienate donors. 
Young parents thought the name 
did not represent the work of the 


RATING OF IMPORTANCE OF NAME ISSUE 


Marks out of 10, where 
1 = not at all important 


10 = extremely important 
Base: All respondents 


25% 


Marks out of 10 


28% 


Mean Score= 5-5 
10 


‘I think they are very well 
meaning people, but its 
got to have amore 
realistic attitude to the 
disabled. Are we going to 
see this report? It would be 
typical of the Society if we 
didn’t see it”. 


“What are they going to do 
with your findings of this 
survey? Are they going to 
take heed of how we feel?” 
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Society nor the aspirations for 
normality and integration they 
had for their children. 

Volunteers outside the Socie- 
ty were most in favour of a name 
change. 

The public — adults and young 
people — was often against losing 
a familiar name even when 
seeing the disadvantages of the 
present one. When “cerebral pal- 
sy” meant anything to this group, 
it was usually unpleasant. 

Overall, changing the name 
was thought less important than 
doing something about the im- 
age and organisation of the Soci- 


ety. 
@ The Society’s public image 
is sound but dull 

The Society’s name does not 
spring readily to people’s minds 
unless prompted. When it does, 


_ the image is one ofa large, reput- 


able organisation which is stag- 
nating. 

Older parents do not see the 
Society as particularly progres- 
sive or “fighting” for cp people in 
the way they did themselves. 
Younger parents — unless per- 
sonal contact has been estab- 
lished — see the Society as con- 
servative and out of step with 
other pressure groups. 

This is echoed by cp people. 
Although they value the work 
that has been done, 42 per cent 
see the Society as_ over- 
protective of its clients. They 
also see it failing to lead the way 


“They are very good with 
their education and 
training are superb. The 
social side is one big flop”. 


“Our social worker is 
great. She's just like a 
friend. IfI phone up she'll 
always make time to come 
over. She always lets me 
know what's happening.” 


“Resting on its laurels.” 


_ What people think of The Spastics Society 


Mary Wilkinson explains the implications of some new market research 


look outward.” 


awful.” 


in promoting new opportunities 
for them in employment, inde- 
pendent living, and so on. 

Volunteers thought the Socie- 

had lost its sense of direction. 

There is a serious lack of 
communication between 
staff at headquarters and staff 
and volunteers at local level 
Cp people saw this in terms of a 
generation gap between older 
staff with a “coping” attitude, and 
younger staff responsive to their 
aspirations for independence. 

Older parents felt that the pro- 
fessionalism and centralisation 
of the Society in London had 
undermined the influence of loc- 
al groups. Communication had 
been broken down and cohesion 
lost. They felt excluded and re- 
sentful. They blamed head office 
for the lack of “new blood” in 
local groups. 

By contrast, younger parents 
felt “frozen out” by parents in 
long-established groups. 

Volunteers of all kinds praised 
the Society but felt its organisa- 
tion was top heavy and there was 
a lack of communication — they 
were being used without being 
involved. 


What's to be done? 


The research shows that deci- 
sions will have to be made and 
action taken to increase public 
awareness and understanding of 
the Society, to combat feelings of 
isolation and divisiveness, and to 


“They should come down 
Of their high stools and 
reach the people on the 
ground floor. We don’t 
want to be wrapped in 

cotton wool. We want to 


“The little cripple. I used to 
be frightened of it whenI 
was the same size. NowI 
look at them, all the 
paint’s peeling, they're 


Clive Wilson 


‘T have been in this group 
for thirty-five years. 1 know 
what works.” 


“The Society needs to do its 
homework. A lot of 
parents are not aware of 
the help they can get and 
the rights they have, and 
the Society needs to make 
itself known to all parents 
and doctors...” 


give a clear sense of direction. 

Even if the name is not 
changed now, the views of youn- 
ger people mean that it will 
probably have to be changed in 
the future. The Society should be 
preparing the groundwork. 

To give the Society a more up- 
to-date image on disability will 
involve ending any fundraising 
which is based on pity, persuad- 
ing all those in the Society that 
cp people have a right to partici- 
pate in its affairs, and ensuring 
that staff see their role as “enabl- 
ing” cp people to fulfil their 
potential, not just “coping”. 

Educating many groups of 
people about the Society and its 
work will mean investing in in- 
formation services, including 
advertising. 

Finally, somehow or other a 
way must be found to bridge the 
generation gap and to remove 
the sense of distance between 
head office and everyone else. 


What do you think? 


Before any decisions are taken, 
the Executive Council would 
like everyone in the Society to 
have the chance of hearing about 
the research findings in more de- 
tail and expressing their view ab- 
out future action. 

Presentations will be made at 
regional committee meetings 
and conferences, and to staff and 
other interested parties over the 
next few months. 


Let your Disabled Child 


ride a PONY 


Unique, portable 3 wheeler (can be stowed in 
the boot of acar). Designed for the disabled 
child, but is fun for all children. 


Here are a few super features:— 


e Allows freedom and independence, 
indoors and out, enabling the 


child to move at a functional speed 


@ Simple to operate and highly Wig 
manoeuvrable, makingitfunfor & 


the child. 


@ Compact and lightweight and 
strikingly attractive. 


e 2carefully proportioned sizes 
to cater for children from 


4 upwards. 


® Accessories available 
to meet child’s needs. 


—Thevehicle __ 
that lets children 


be children. 


Care Chair Division, ORTHO-KINETICS (UK) LIMITED 
190 Commercial Road, Totton,Southampton. SO4 3ZZ 


The Mobility 2000 is an indoor and outdoor powered chair which 
climbs steps and stairs and travels over rough ground. Available in 
the autumn. About £2,000 from Mobility 2000 (Telford) Ltd, Telford 
Industrial Centre, Stafford Park 4, Telford, Shropshire. 


The Pathfinder has “twist-grip” steering and new folding mechan- 
ism. From Carters (J&A) Ltd, Alfred St, Westbury, Wilts BAI3 3DZ. 


power automatically cuts out when the handbrake ts used. 


The Batricar Mark I Beta scooter has a clip-on steering column. The 
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northernn 


moved. 


Mobility: So many new models_ 


It is amazing how many new pro- 
ducts have been developed and 
made between Naidex ’84 in 
October and Northern Naidex in 
May. 

Carters had no fewer than 5 
new models plus a prototype 
which is to be launched officially 
in the autumn. 

The Pathfinder (£305 + 
VAT ) has “twist-grip” steering, a 
brake near the back of the chair, 
reflectors set into the handles 
and a new folding mechanism. 

The Consul (£254 + VAT) 
has pneumatic tyres like the 
Pathfinder but large rear wheels, 
not small ones. 

The Courier (£248 + VAT) 
and the Courierlite (4232 + 
VAT ) are basically identical, but 
the Courierlite is a lightly uphol- 
stered car transit chair. All these 
models are available in 16 ver- 
sions. The basic Envoy (£242 + 
VAT ) has 24 variations. 


i 


holstery with anatomically- 
Shaped open-pore foam 
cushion inserts. gives correct 
posture and so increased com- 
fort. From Everest & Jennings. 


SS 


The Batricaddy is aimed 


(0272) 745375. 


Too new for a name — the prototype from Carters 
UJ&A) Lid. A light, powered indoor chair which is 
completely collapsible when the battery is re- 


The Ortopor seat and back up- 


Chris Davies, Peter Watts of the University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology, 


Carters’ prototype is intri- 
guing. Un-named and still being 
developed, it was shown to 
gauge reaction. Designed for in- 
doors, it has a light aluminium 
frame with steel ribbing covered 
by hard plastic, a detachable 
seat, and the whole chair is com- 
pletely collapsible. 

The Vessa Travwvla is also col- 
lapsible — and this in spite of 
being a powerchair which will 
travel indoors and out and climb 
curbs. It dismantles so complete- 
ly that even with two batteries it 
packs away into a car. Excellent 
— even at £1325 + VAT. 

The Everest & Jennings 
Runaround (£850 + VAT) also 
dismantles, but it is a scooter, 
not a wheelchair, with a swivel- 
ling, elevated seat. 

The other new scooters are 
Batricar’s Batricaddy (about 
£2000 + VAT) and the Mark II 
Beta (£699 + VAT). lam nota 


The Runaround has a swivel 
seat with adjustable height, 
wide tyres, and dismantles 
easily. From Everest & Jennings 
Ltd, Princewood Road, Corby, 
Northants. Tel: (05363) 67661. 


at golfers who find mobility a problem. 
From Batricar Ltd, Griffin Mill, Thrupp, Stroud, Glos GLS 2AZ. Tel: 


The Vessa Travvla is a powered wheelchair 
which climbs kerbs up to 5 in. and gradients up 
to I in 5. From Vessa, Paper Mill Lane, Alton, 
Hants. Tel: (0420) 83294. 


good judge of scooters as I can- | 
not use them, but they look good 
for anyone who can. 

The most unusual chair (as yet | 
un-named) was from Mobility | 
2000. It has 6 wheels and climbs 
backwards, caterpillar-like, up- | 
stairs. The seat is elevated some- | 
what precariously and there is a | 
rather complicated panel of con- 
trol buttons. Very interesting, 
but I, for one, was too cautious to 
try it out. 

Anyone who cannot afford a 
brand-new, expensive chair and 
is looking for greater comfort in 
their present one, might consid- 
er the new seating system of 
backs, rests and armrests called 
Ortopor from Everest & Jen- 
nings. For £60, the upholstery 
gives correct posture and more 
comfort and will turn your pre- 
sent chair into something quite 
luxurious. 

Chris Davies 


has a 200 character memory and ji 
ter display. Canon (UK) Ltd, Cano 
Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Ti 
2156. . 


The EMMA Keyboard Emulator 
Educational Design Ltd, I Pri 
Street, Gosport, Hants. Tel: (0705, 


et 
ALN 
; 


‘Access ramp is easy to manage and folds flat against the wall. £320- 


lelivery & fittings. The Panda ramp (not shown) folds into a carrying 
ben you go visiting. £190. Rolac, Unit 16, Enterprise Centre, Chester St, 
Tel: 061-429 8477. 


'e hardware from Toys for the Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy 
istrial Estate, Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993 ) 78820. 


‘rotechnology: disappointing 


i =a.” =, * 


The white-hot microelectronic 
technical revolution never 
reached Harrogate, and nor did 
Possum, the well-known DHSS- 
approved supplier of com- 
munication aids. The exhibition 
was rather a disappointment — 
one wonders where, if not at 
NAIDEX, the caring professions 
are to see new equipment. 

One of the few new products 
which did appear was EMMA, 
from QED Ltd. This is another 
keyboard emulator for the BBC 
microcomputer which will 
allow someone who can only 
cope with a switch to use most of 
the keyboard operated software. 

EMMA has six large switches 
and a display of letters, and so on, 
all incorporated in one unit. This 
may make it difficult for some us- 
ers to both reach the switches 
and see the display (not easy 
anyway in a well-lit room). Two 
switches control scanning: left 
to right along a row, and up a 
column. A third switch selects 
the currently lit “key”, whilst the 
other three switches are “shift- 
lock”, “caps lock” and “return”. 

The emulator is connected to 
the user port of the BBC micro- 
computer and driven by a small 
program in the BBC machine 
which is loaded first — or this 
routine can be supplied on a 
chip for permanent installation 
in the microcomputer. It does 
not interfere with the BBC’s own 
keyboard which remains “live”. 

At £159 the cost is low com- 


pared to over devices, but the 
saving is at the expense of flex- 
ibility since EMMA does not 
work with all the BBC programs. 

Toys for the Handicapped 
was showing the wider range of 
Micromate software that is now 
available for the BBC, Spectrum, 
and Electron microcomputers. 
The software is tailored particu- 
larly for the needs of mentally 
handicapped people and is al- 
ways simple for the user to con- 
trol. If the user cannot cope with 
a keyboard, there is a very basic 
“touch sensitive” screen which 
attaches to the microcomputer 
display to form a natural input 
method, or alternatively a solid 
switchbox is available. Both of 


them need an interface for any of | 


the microcomputers. 

There are already several port- 
able electronic typewriters 
readily available in the High 
Street, and Canon (UK) Ltd, has 
now added two more. 

The Typestar 5 (£133) has a 
single line memory and a 15 
character display that enables 
corrections and editing before a 
line is printed; there are also 
several automatic features to 
help in a document layout. 

The Typestar 6 (£175) has a 
200 character memory (more 
than a typical A4 page of text) 
and a 32 character display which 
allow extensive editing and re- 
printing. 

Both machines have good 
keyboards and boast a very high 
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The Crest Standing Wheelchair 
is a manual wheelchair with a 
device that eases you into a 
standing position and supports 
you round the body and legs. 
Needs little effort to operate, 
but good head and trunk con- 
trol are necessary to maintain 
standing position. Chair folds. 
£1,600, including special anti- 
pressure cushion. From Crest 
Aids for the Disabled Ltd, 
Greenhill Lane, Rownhams, 
Southampton SOI SAN. 


The Windsor Stairlift gives you 
the option of having a seat 
made to suit the individual, eg 
shaped for a child, strong for a 
heavy user. Available for either 
straight or curved staircases. 
£1,500 for the basic unit from 
Bison Bede Ltd, Units 11A & B, 
Leadgate Industrial Estate, 
Consett, Co Durham GH8 7RN. 


The Avon Easy Access Shower 
has either short ramp entry (as 
illustrated) or step-in entry. 

There are two open sides, one of 
which has a clear plastic half 
panel over which an attendant 
could assist. The other has a bi- 

fold door which hinges to the 
side to allow entry up the ramp. 

£785 from Autumn Mobility, 

PO Box 18, Oldham OL8 LXS. 


quality of print which is available 
in different typefaces and can be 
elongated for emphasis. Special 
Naidex prices quoted include 
VAT, but rechargeable batteries, 
mains adaptor and carrying case 
will add another £43. 

Peter Watts 


DO YOU HAVE PROBLEMS WITH 

SWITCHES? DO YOU KNOW OF 

THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH RANGE OF 
PRODUCTS? 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH REMOTE 13 AMP SWITCH 
Using a small hand held transmitter, and one or many 
Switch-a-Switch Power Units, you can switch ‘on’ or ‘off’ any 
13 Amp plugged appliance Awe 
at up to 10 metres (30 feet) ie 
away by just pointing the 
transmitter at the Power 
Unit and touching the 
switch. Have as many 
Power Units around the 
house as you wish either 
attached to the wall or free, 
you then have control of any appliances plugged in to them. 
On those cold winter mornings when getting out of bed isa 
problem, switch on your fan heater or table light from the 
comfort of your bed. 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH DISTRESS ALARM SYSTEM 

A person in distress is seldom able to move easily, however, 
using the Switch-a-Switch Distress Alarm System the user 
can raise the alarm from 
wherever they may be, so 
long as an alarm point (a 
Bi-directional Unit) is in 
the line of sight. t 

By using the same trans- 
mitter as for the Switch 
System, the user can raise 

. the alarm at up to 1 km (% 
of a mile) away. By pointing the transmitter at a Bi-directional 
Unit and touching the switch the user can raise the alarm for 
either Urgent ‘HELP’ or just Assist. 

To raise Urgent ‘HELP’ the user presses the button orice, 
this will raise the alarm either in the helpers home, or on the 
outside of the users house, or even both, this alarm cannot be 
cancelled without attending to the user first. To call for 
Assistance the user presses the button fwice, this raises an 
alarm which can be cancelled from the helpers end. The 
alarm can also be stood down from the users end by pressing 
the transmitter four times. 


THE SWITCH-A-SWITCH RANGE OF TRANSMITTERS 
The Switch-a-Switch range of transmitters are designed to 
cater for the needs of able bodied people and the disabled 
alike. 

Electronic Switch (A) 
Standard Push Button (B) 
Smack Down Lever (C) 
High Power (15 metres) 
Options 

with Neck Cords 

with Wrist Cords 

with Pipe Mouthpiece 


DISTRESS ALARM INTERFACE 

The Switch-a-Switch Distress Alarm Interface enables people 
to raise an alarm from anywhere in the room, ina room wired 
fora pull cord or push button system. These units may also be 
used for switching non mains voltage equipment, such as 
door catch releases. 


ALARMS 

We produce both visual and audible alarms, primarily for use 
with our systems. In the case of the Switch-a-Switch Distress 
Alarm System we often recommend both a very bright 
‘HELP’ Flashing Beacon and a Siren, for the outside of the 
house, and Pulsed Tone Alarm for indoor use. 


SPECIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

We have the facilities to produce special adaptations subject 
to them being based about the Switch-a-Switch range of pro- 
ducts, for which we will gladly quote. 


For additional information on our products, please fill in the 
attached form and send it to: 
RIDLEY ELECTRONICS LIMITED, 
206 WIGHTMAN ROAD, HORNSEY, LONDON N8 OBU. 


Please send additional information on:— 

Remote 13 Amp Switch [_] Distress Alarm System [_] 
Distress Alarm Interface [_] Alarms{_] 
Demonstration [_] 


CASTLE PRIORY 


Must leisure 
be good 
for you? 


Nigel Marsh reports ona 
course at Castle Priory 
College in April 


_ 
o 


When Ray Johnson, senior tutor 
at Castle Priory, told us to 
change into something suitable 
for lying on the grass, we knew 
we were in for an interesting and 
fun weekend. 

The “new games” proved an 
enjoyable way to introduce 42 
people to each other and they 
could be put to good use after- 
wards with groups of adults or 
children. 

Howard Bailey, the Society’s 
sports and recreation officer, led 
a discussion which tried to 
define leisure. He emphasised 
that it was not just sport. It 
obviously means different things 
to different people, but the main 
point which emerged was that it 
is an activity (or non-activity! ) 
that is not compulsory: it is time 
for oneself, to do as one wishes. 

We came to realise that leisure 
time is not only restricted by 
knowledge of what is available 
and the opportunity to take part; 
for many people with physical 
handicaps there is the limitation 
of access to buildings where lei- 
sure pursuits may be taking 
place. 

This question was tackled by 
the recent report, Arts and Dis- 
abled People. 

Its project director, Anne 
Pearson, felt that attitudes are 
sometimes more important than 
physical limitations. For exam- 
ple, no scientific research has 
been done into whether wheel- 
chairs do impede egress from 
buildings, yet many disabled 
people are refused entry to the 
“arts” because of fire regulations 
based on this assumption. 

Isn’t it time that this was 
proved, or refuted, by systematic 
investigation? 
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For the next 3 days we im- 
mersed ourselves, often quite 
literally, in many activities — 
canoeing, horticultural therapy, 
wheelchair dancing, brass rub- 
bing, environmental — studies, 
archery, music for  non- 
musicians, crafts, photography, 
swimming, CB radio and explor- 
ing a town. 

The most frequently heard 
complaint was that there was not 
enough time to fit in as many 
choices as we would have liked. 

Taking part reminded me of 
how enjoyable and rewarding 
things like “art” are — the sense of 
satisfaction and achievement at 
producing my own finger paint- 
ing was tremendous, and it really 
requires little skill to produce 
quite dramatic results. 

Most people involved in 
direct work with clients were 
able to pick up tips and for some 
it meant the start ofa new leisure 
activity for themselves. 

To be able to choose what we 
do with our leisure time is vital. 
But as Terry Thompson, director 
of PHAB clubs, pointed out, the 
choice offered to disabled peo- 
ple is often limited to what is 
good for them rather than what 
they want to do. An important 
pont for anyone concerned with 
“organising” leisure activities. 

For all of us, disabled or not, 
many leisure activities are now 
geared towards health and what 
is good for us. I suppose it is nice 
if leisure and doing oneself good 
coincide, but that need not 
necessarily be the case. 

Dr Bob Price of the British 


Disabled 
people 
can drive 


The British School of Motoring Disabled 
Driver Training Centre provides a 
complete service to any disabled person 
who wishes to achieve travel 


independence. 
The Centre offers: 


@ Consultation 

@ Demonstration 

® Supply of vehicle @ Driving Tuition 
To make an appointment at the Centre, or to 


arrange for our consultants to make home visits 
write to, or telephone, 


@ Conversion of the 
chosen car 


The Disabled Driver Training Centre, 
BSM Specialist Services Ltd., 

81-87 Hartfield Road, 

London SW19 3TJ 

Telephone: 01-540 8262 


Finger painting is fun — led by Trevor Jeavons (right). 


Sports Association for the Dis- 
abled defined leisure as being 
that state of mind which enables 
one to do something purely for 
its own sake. 

I think that’s important. Peo- 
ple can be encouraged to take 
part in leisure “activities”, but 
the true test ofa leisure pursuit is 
when they choose to take part of 
their own free will. 

A practical, stimulating and 
thought-provoking weekend. 


Nigel Marsh ts a social worker 
with The Spastics Society. 


Our swimming 
team in Europe 


The team has been announced 
which will represent England at 
the European CP Swimming 
Championships being held in 
Vienna from 2-9 July: 

1 Diana Wiscombe (Ind) 

2 Mark Chard (Star Centre ) 

3 Jane Stidever (Coleville) 

4 Robin Surgeoner (Rushmoor ) 

5 Martin Mansell (Ind) 

6 Eric Green (Panthers ) 


Joyce Smith ... 
Continued from page 1 

“The Society has great know- 
ledge and experience, and [| 
think that should be transmitted 
abroad,” she said. 

Looking ahead, Mrs Smith 
thinks it is essential to keep alive 
the pioneering spirit of the Soci- 
ety. 
“I don’t want the Society to 
raise money just for the services 
it has got”, she said. 

She started the Douglas Arter 
Centre, a residential centre for 
multiply-handicapped young 
people in Salisbury, in order to 
show the way, because there was 


500 children in long- 
stay hospitals 
Continued from page I 

“Such living conditions are 
quite unacceptable in 1985, 
even for short term stays”, says 
the report flatly. 

Although the number of chil- 
dren in long-stay hospitals has 
dropped from 2,000 5 years ago, 
there is still a long way to go be- 
fore the hopes of the then Social 
Services Secretary, Patrick Jenk- 
in, can be realised. 

In 1980 he said, “The time has 
come to state unequivocally .. . 
that large hospitals do not pro- 
vide a favourable environment 
for a mentally handicapped child 
to grow up in. I can think of no 
more important aim than to try 
to ensure that all children... have 
the choice to grow up and de- 
velop to the best of their poten- 
tial in their own homes or in 
small homes in the community.” 

The EXODUS survey is based 
on returns from 9 of the 15 re- 
gional health authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales. The Spastics 
Society’s survey uses figures 
from 73 mental handicap hospit- 
als with more than 24 beds over 
the same area. 

“Even though these are not de- 
finative figures and the trend is 
down, which we welcome, it is 
still disturbing that so many chil- 
dren are in long-stay hospitals 


nothing for school-leavers ex- 
cept long-stay hospital. 

“There still isn’t much,” she 
said. “And when places are set up 
— even in my own city — they are 
still institutions run by nurses. 
Our people don’t need medical 
care; they need care and help to 
be as independent as possible.” 

Mrs Smith would like to see 
more cp people living in bunga- 
lows rented from local author- 
ities and supported by just one 
member of staff. Not only does 
she think this would be cheaper 
than residential care, but also 
more natural. “It’s not natural to 
be pushed away into a centre 
with many other people”, she 
said. 

Her concern is both for the cp 
adult and for ageing parents who 
need reassurance about their 
child’s future. 

Mrs Smith would also like to 
see the Society putting more 
emphasis on the prevention of 
disability. “Perhaps we could re- 
vive the Save a Baby campaign,” 
she said, “and have a member of 
staff working full time on pre- 


How Dene College can 
help your child become 
an independent adult... 


Do you have an intellectually (and/or physically) 
disabled child aged sixteen or over? 


If So you are probably looking 
for some sort of post-school 
provision that will cater for his 
or her needs in the important 
period of transition from 
adolescence to young 
adulthood. 


Since opening in 1978 The 
Spastics Society’s Dene 
College has been recognised 
as a pioneer in this field of 
education. It offers a two year 
course with a varied and 
practical curriculum 
consisting of social and 
general education, 
computing and technology, 
music and drama, art and 
craft and rural science. 
Students are encouraged to 
face “growing up” in five main 
areas: privacy, sexuality, 
financial independence, using 
information, and decision 
making. 


20 new students can be 
accommodated each year, 


who need not be there,” said 
John Cox, director of The Spas 
tics Society 


“Equally disturbing is the de- — || 


finition of short-term stay in | 
long-stay hospitals,” he added. — 


“Some go up to 3 years. Is that | | 
short-term in the life ofa 10 year- | 


old?” p 
The report urges the Govern-— 
ment to ensure that children are 


moved into the community by — 4 
making specific grants to local 


authorities, increasing joint- 


finance allocations and exclud- | 


ing joint-funded projects from 
assessments for Rate Support 
Grant, and providing extra 


money during the transitional | | 
period. fe | 

The Government should re- 
quire regional health authorities — | 
to set dates for closing children’s | 
wards in their mental-handicap __ 


hospitals, says the report. 

It also urges local and health © 
authorities to carry out joint re- ~ 
views of the numbers of children 
in hospital this year and make _ 


plans to move them out by the | 
end of 1987. Ba 
The report is being discussed _ 


by the All-Party Disablement — 


Committee at The House of || 


Commons on 2 July. 


Still There! is available, free 


from Nigel Smith or Jobn Tiz- — 
zard, tel: 01-636 5020, ext 233. 


vention.” 


With so muchtodo,MrsSmith | 


is unlikely to retire just yet. She 
still has the energy to travel—to — | 


India and Greece so far this year ~ 
— and to keep up her interests | 
outside the Society. She is, for 
example, a JP, a member of the 
Salisbury District Health Author- 
ity, and vice-chairman of the 
Salisbury College of Technology. 

She says she’s constantly 
learning. Her grand-daughter, 
Helen, came home from school 
the other day and started danc- 
ing round, showing how other 
children mimic “spastics”. 

“ve never come across that 
before in Salisbury”, said Mrs 
Smith. 


If you would like to 
receive a free copy of 
the newspaper regularly, 
please sen 


your name, 
address and occupation 
to the Circulation Super- 
visor, Disability Now, 12 
Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4EQ. 


and applications are now 
open for the next college 
year beginning in September. 
Preference is given to appli- 
cations from young people 
with cerebral palsy, but 
students with other disabi- 
lities will also be considered. 


For further information and 
applications contact: 


The College Liaison and 
Placement Officer 

Dene College, Shipbourne Rd, 
Tonbridge, Kent TN11 ONT. 


: Books 

_ The Deaf/Blind Baby — a 

_ programme of care 

_ by Peggy Freeman 

(Heinemann Medical Books, 
£7.95) 


“My baby has not lived in vain,” 


_ Samuel Taylor Coleridge wrote 


q 
, 


to a friend about his handicap- 
ped child. “This life has been to 
him what it is to all of us, educa- 
tion and development.” 

The education of young deaf/ 
blind children in particular has a 
tremendous champion in Peggy 
Freeman. As well as being a 
trained teacher of miultiply- 
handicapped children, she is the 
mother of a congenitally deaf/ 
blind child, Bunty, and has been 
heavily involved in the care and 
teaching of these children for 

nearly 30 years. 

Babies are born deaf/blind 

_ from a variety of causes. Dozens 
each year are born damaged be- 
cause the mother caught rubella 
(German measles ) in pregnancy; 
and despite a countrywide vac- 
cination campaign the work of 
the national association for deaf/ 
blind children which Peggy 
Freeman helped to found in the 
1950s is still sadly necessary. 

Her personal and professional 
experience shines out of every 
page of this encouraging and 
very practical book. 


Her suggestions are based on 
normal child development, but 
adapted and spread over a longer 
period. 

In six clearly set-out stages, 
parents are advised how they 
can lead their baby from Day 
One right through to the day 
when he learns to walk. 

The book is particularly 
strong on communication skills 
and motor development, and be- 
sides showing how to provide 
the right experiences for baby, 
Mrs Freeman adds explanations 
as to why these are necessary. 
The idea is that, by using the 
programmes, parents can help 
their child to progress through 
the normal milestones at his own 
pace. 

Any parent or teacher of a 
deaf/blind child will find much 
to encourage and help them in 
this concise and readable book. 
Useful appendices list helpful 
books and organisations and give 
sample programmes designed 
for four children at the National 
Association for Deaf-Blind and 
Rubella Handicapped family 
centre at Ealing, London. 

This is a positive and optimis- 
tic book. But what will happen to 
these children when they grow 
up? 

Peggy Freeman writes with 
evident sadness: “There is still no 
adequate preparation for the 
move from school out into the 
world and no effort to provide 
occupational and community 
living for the deaf/blind in Bri- 
tain.” 

Richard Derwent 
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The Glimpse 


The title of this exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by pre- 
sent and past students at The 
Royal National College for the 
Blind in Hereford, seems to have 
been chosen with care. 

The works reveal a glimpsed 
world of light and distinct form, 
not the obscure world of dark- 
ness One associates with blind- 
ness. 

The exhibition is also a rare 
glimpse of art by visually hand- 
icapped people. The seeming in- 
compatibility of visual handicap 
and visual art has probably deter- 
red sighted people from en- 
couraging the field and unsight- 
ed people from exploring it for 
too long. 


One of Mansel Griffiths’ land- 
scape studies. 


Theatre 
Exit the king 
It is never a pleasure to report 
that one endured rather than en- 
joyed a theatrical production, be 
it professional or amateur. The 
Venturers’ performance of 
Ionesco’s Exit the King at the 
Stanhope Theatre, London, 
however, was an endurance. 

The production seemed to 
have made a fundamental mis- 
conception about the nature of 
the play, as well as an unrealistic 
estimation of the company’s abi- 
lities. It is one thing to perform 
Agatha Christie competently, 
quite another to attempt Iones- 
co. 

To refer to the play as “a tragic 
goon-show” seems to me a mis- 
take. The mood of the play is 
more gentle and ironic than in 
other works by this major play- 
wright. 

The plot can be summed up in 
three words — the king dies. 
There is little farcical comic ac- 
tion, and the humour generally 
provokes smiles or chuckles 
rather than belly laughs, with 
many wry aphorisms such as the 
king’s comment on death that 
“it's better to miss one’s friends 
than to be missed oneself.” 

For such a play to succeed on 
stage the acting and direction 
need to be skillful and sensitive 
to.a degree that would be un- 
realistic and unfair to expect of 
most — if not all — amateur com- 
panies. For a cast of visually dis- 
abled people, handicapped by 
the lack of optic expression, the 
task was far too demanding. 

Considerable invention and 
flexibility of voice and move- 
ment were required, but with 
the exception of Dorothy Tan- 
ner who played Juliette, the 
nurse, with wit and assurance, 
the cast seemed to lack confi- 
dence in their ability to make 
even the most basic of move- 
ments with conviction. John 
Wilson Goddard as the king and 
Steve Eastwick-Field as the doc- 
tor started well, but as the play 


became more anecdotal and 


dreamlike, so their perform- 
ances — and those of their col- 
leagues — grew increasingly 
more monotonous. For this 
Keith Rubidge, the director, 
must take considerable responsi- 
bility. 

One definite plus, however, 
was the production’s use of 
music to considerable comic 
effect. 

The Venturers have been 
going for over a decade now, and 
have a regular base at the 
Stanhope Theatre. However, if 
they are to attract interest from 
outside the ranks of their usual 
supporters, the standard of per- 
formance and production must 
surely be improved. 

Is there any reason, for inst- 
ance, why they should not cast 
their net a little wider and be- 
come an integrated company of 
visually handicapped and 
sighted people? 

Alan Durant 


Beaker and 
Jug 


Arnold Jug and Christopher 
Beaker are free from the mental 
hospital — a world symbolised by 
shadows of iron bars and confus- 
ing noises. 

They live in a small flat — 
ostensibly ordered but slightly 
askew. Jug, besuited and prim, 
rushes out every morning to 
work as a lift attendant, and does 
his best to train the more child- 
like Beaker in the basics of inde: 
pendent living — shopping, cook- 
ing and stemming the gravitation 
of objects from their proper 
places towards the floor. 

But they are not totally free. 
Their white-coated doctor 
looms down at them like Big 
Brother from a portrait on the 
wall. 

When Jug loses his job due to 
the introduction of automatic 
lifts, Beaker runs away into the 
wide world he fears, frightened 
Jug will make him get a job. Jug 
has to return to the hospital. 

Matchbox Theatre’s Beaker 
and Jug revolves around very 
current issues of care in the com- 
munity and the difficulties of 


transferring from a sheltered to 
an independent life. Indeed, wri- 
ter John Ladle says it is drawn 
from his own work with hand- 
icapped people. 

It is also about the way people 
in general cope with crises, and 
the way unseen strengths and ta- 
lents can triumph in adversity. In 
this case, Beaker finds his metier 
in street performing, and takes 
the inititative for once to lead 
both of them into a new, more 
colourful way of life. 

The picture Beaker and Jug 
paints is on a very small canvas, 
and its medium — an amalgam of 
cabaret, children’s play and mor- 
al tale — gives it sparkle and 
charm. 

But this format also restricts 
the play’s capacity to move and 
press home the issues involved 
in a complex problem. 

John Ladle as Jug and John 
Korn as Beaker show consider- 
able versatility in their perform- 
ances. They are also very funny, 
especially in some Marx 
Brothers-like routines, getting in 
a hopeless tangle exchanging 
clothes and confusing the tasks 
of brushing teeth, making tea 
and making toast. 

But this sort of broad comedy, 
which had an immediate appeal 
to the children in the audience, 
only reinforces the stereotypes 
of mental disability that Match- 
box has chosen to adopt. Beaker 
and Jug — especially Beaker, 
whose constant companion is a 
life-sized ventriloquist’s dummy 
called Eddy — are quaint and like- 
able, and their quaintness some- 
times verges on condescension. 

Their grounding in reality is 
tenuous, and their reliance on 
sentimentality rather than sym- 
pathy means that any genuine 
sense of pathos eludes this pro- 
duction. : 

Simon Crompton 


Matchbox Theatre aims to 
reflect the concerns of disabled 
people, and performs in re- 
sidential and day centres as 
well as regular theatres. If you 
are interested in arranging per- 
formances, contact Sally Baker, 
The Diorama, 14 Peto Place, 
London. Tel: 01-487 5450 


a montage by John Everett. 


Few of the students at the Col- 
lege are totally blind, although 
some prefer to work wholly or 
partly by touch. Some have 
stable eye conditions, others de- 
teriorating conditions where the 
quality of vision varies according 
to lighting and other factors. 

John Everett, art teacher at the 
Royal National College, has cre- 
ated a fascinating montage of 
photographs of ceramic heads to 
demonstrate some of the charac- 
teristics of the work by people 
with different visual handicaps. 

“One of the first things I do is 
to get students to model a head,” 
he says. “That’s very useful to 
me. You notice all sorts of things 
— for example totally blind stu- 
dents who have seen tend to ex- 
aggerate the ears and orifices.” 
Better sighted people often 
model the eyes and features in 
more detail. 

Most of the work is represen- 


A figure study by Andrew King. 


Ceramic heads modelled by students at the college and presented as 


Simon Crompton 


tational rather than abstract or 
expressionistic — again defying 
expectation. [Ian Hamilton’s 
landscapes are vivid, airy and de- 
tailed, yet he is registered blind, 
unable to read print of any size 
and cannot study direct from na- 
ture. He is now on a SCOTEC art 
course in Glasgow. 

Mary Siaw draws many of her 
pots and figures from the im- 
agination, often reflecting her 
own culture in Ghana. Many, 
notably her windowbox sculp- 
ture, achieve a delightful fusion 
of decoration and function. 

Mansel Griffiths, who is now 
studying BA Fine Art at Stour- 
bridge, concentrates on land- 
scape and organic forms. Most of 
his canvases are large and bold, 
in shades of grey and green. 

“I don’t find it easier to paint 
on a large scale,” he says, “but I 
can’t get the detail I want work- 
ing small. I usually do a small 
study and then scale it up with a 
grid”. 

An exhibition like this inevit- 
ably prompts questions about 
our attitudes to art and visual 
handicap, and whether visually 
handicapped people can contri- 
bute something which sighted 
people cannot. 

But Mansel Griffiths puts such 
considerations into perspective. 

“lve never thought of myself 
as visually handicapped,” he 
says. “It’s not my problem, but 
yours. It’s you that always makes 
the print so bloody small.” 

Simon Crompton 


The Glimpse is at the Royal 
Court Theatre, Sloane Square, 
London SW1, until 20 July 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626 


y ‘ 


information to them. 
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FREE GAS SAFETY CHECKS 


A free gas safety check on your gas appliances 
and installations is available if: You are 65 or over 
and you live alone; You are a registered handicapped 
person of any age and you live alone. 

This free check includes any necessary adjust- 
ments as well as materials up to the the cost of £2.50 
(including VAT). You might have to pay for any 
additional work that needs to be done. 


SERVICING AND LEAKS 


Gas fires, water heaters and central heating 
systems all need servicing from time to time. All 
customers can be assured that their appliances are 
operating safely and efficiently if they have them 
serviced regularly by competent people. 

You should also bear in mind that checking and 
making safe a suspected escape, and simple gas 
escape repairs will usually be free. Why? Because 
we do not charge for the first 30 minutes of work, 
nor will we charge for parts and materials up to the 
value of £1 installed during that initial visit. If you 
suspect a gas leak at home or in the street, report it 
at once. The phone is quickest — call the emergency 
number for your area, under “GAS” in the local 
telephone directory. 


AIDS FORTHE DISABLED 


Modern gas appliances are much easier for 
disabled people to use. Gas built-in ovens and hot- 
plates can be placed at a convenient height in the 
kitchen for people in wheelchairs or for people who 
find it difficult to bend down or reach up when they 
are cooking. Most new cookers and fires now have 
automatic spark ignition and need no matches to 
light them. 

If you have a hand disability, you might find the 
controls on your cooker or gas fire difficult to operate. 
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“HELP FOR THE 
ELDERLY AND DISABLED.’ | 


The gas people offer a wide range of help tothosewho 
need it most, particularly the elderly and disabled. 
If you are elderly or disabled, here are some of the ways 

Hs in which we can make life easier for you. If you know some- 
body who might benefit from these services, please pass the 


ter m 


a 
| 


British Gas has devised a range of special adaptors 
which should make life easier. There are four types of | 
tap handles specially designed for cookers,eachof | 
which will fit many different models, and tap 
adaptors for many gas fires. i 
There is a nominal standard charge of £2(plus 


VAT ) per appliance for supplying and fitting al 


adaptors to a new or existing appliance. 

If you know someone whois blind or has failing 
sight, please tell them about braille controls for 
cookers and central heating. The clock controls 


y 
La 

i 
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which switch central heating on and off can be i : 


brailled. Special braille or studded controls are ‘| 
available for most gas cookers, together with a | 
braille cooking chart. 


ASK US TO HELP YOU ; 


British Gas has a team of Home Service 
Advisers, who will call on disabled people at home 


! 


a} 


provide information about special adaptors and 
handles and advise on the choice of suitable 
appliances 


| 
and provide free advice on the use of gas. They can i 


If you would like tocontact the Home Service 


Advisers or to enquire about free gas safety checks, 
regular servicing for appliances or aids for the 


disabled, visit your local gas showroom or telephone | 


the gas service centre (the phone number is under 
“GAS” in the local directory). 


PAYINGFORGAS if 


The showroom can also tell you about easier 
ways to pay your gas bills, and how to get help if 
there is real hardship — ask for the Code of Practice, 
“Electricity and gas bills for your home” 


| Barrow and District Spastic and 
| Handicapped Children’s Society 
| has come a long way in 30 years, 
_ and its Hawcoat Lane Centre is a 
i cry from the society’s first 
centre — a scout hut hired for 
_ one afternoon a week. 

_ The society is celebrating its 
thirtieth anniversary with a 
£60,000 extension to its centre. 
And a special celebratory dinner 
_was held on 7 June in Barrow 
Town Hall which attracted 140 
guests and_= raised around 
£1,000. 

Amongst the speakers were 
~Canon Reg Smith, a well-known 
after dinner speaker, John Cox, 
Director of the Spastics Society, 
and Harold Sharpe who was born 

with cerebral palsy 2 months be- 

‘fore the society was formed, 

grew up with it and has now 
been a committee member for 9 
years. 

Dennis Rose, Chairman and 
founder member, managed to 
track down two of the original 
committee members, Ettie Hind- 
‘marsh and John Taylor, and their 
original paediatrician Dr Brenda 

Morris, to sit on top table. 

_ The new wing — named the 
Fisher Wing after the late Sir 
John Fisher, an honorary presi- 
_dent who provided much finan- 
cial support for the society — will 
_be completed in October this 
year. It will provide day-care for 
the over 16s, and three self- 
contained flats for the over 20s. 

This is in addition to the 
nursery unit which opened in 
1971 and the Wilton Short Stay 
Unit which opened in 1982. 

At the anniversary dinner John 
Cox said that the Barrow and 
District Spastic and Handicap- 
ped Children’s Society shared 
the same objectives as The 


Spastics Society in providing 
care for the under fives, respite 
care for over fives and helping 
young people who want to live 
independently. 

Chairman Dennis Rose feels 
the group is setting the pace for 
the rest of the country. 

“What we’ve achieved in the 
last 30 years is really fantastic 
considering that we get no grant 
whatsoever, apart from the occa- 
sional donation from The Spas- 
tics Society,” he says. 

It all started in 1955 when 
Fred Jones, who had two chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy and is 
now Vice-Chairman of the socie- 
ty, organised a dance to raise 
money for the national Spastics 
Society. He met Rotarian Dennis 
Rose, who thought it would be a 
good idea to involve the Rotary 
Club, the Inner Wheel, the 
Ladies Circle and the Round 
Table in fundraising. 

The Spastics Appeal Fund 
which they formed raised nearly 
£2,000 in one week. 

The society proper branched 
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Winner takes all. April Cullen, The Spastics Society’s Appeals Offic- 


er for East London, presents a bottle of champagne, a box of chocol- 
ates and a trophy to the winner of the PUSH Fun Run, Olympic 
bronze medallist Peter Young, who is blind, on 9 June. To her right ts 
Frances Sherritt, Chairman of Parents United for Services to the 
Handicapped, and on the extreme left is Secretary Lynne Ferguson. 
PUSH’s first Fun Run attracted 69 joggers, including cadets, school- 
children and policemen to Mayesbrook Park, Barking, and raised 


around £1,000. 


Manchester E 


ie ESS 


Traffic jam. 27 girls from Central Manchester College crammed 


into a Mini in May, raising money to buy word processing equip- 
ment for students with speech problems in the College's Openshaw 
Support Unit. This was one of many stunts the students organised 
over 10 days. The Greater Manchester Spastics Society agreed to 
“match” whatever the students made — altogether £2,000 has been 
raised, which will buy two word processors. 


The scene at Barrow Town Hall at the anniversary dinner. 
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off in 1957. Fred Jones became 
Chairman and each of the com- 
mitte put 10 shillings into the 
kitty. 

Fred Jones was Chairman for 
12 years in which time their day 
care scheme moved from scout 
hut to Methodist church hall and 
then into their own bungalow. 
Later his wife Kathleen was 
housemother at Hawcoat Lane 
for 11 years. 

“We've always been a 
favourite charity in Barrow,” 
says Fred Jones “because right 
from the start we never begged 
for money. We just asked people 
to come and see what we did and 
the money flowed in.” 

But intensive fundraising such 
as their annual garden party and 
sponsored walk plays an impor- 
tant part in the group’s activities 
— especially since they are still 
looking for £30,000 to ensure 
the completion of their new 
wing. 

The nursery unit is now being 
renamed the Jones Wing in hon- 
or of the founder Chairman. 

And Dennis Rose believes the 
group can continue to extend 
the range of its services for diffe- 
rent age groups, and carry on its 
long tradition. 

“Its important that we meet 
future needs and cover whatever 
services are required,” he says. 


interesting ideas 


The Princess 

“knows what 

she’s talking 
about” 


Princess Anne said she wished 
she could do more to help dis- 
abled people at the opening of 
Sheffield Spastics Society’s new 
premises in the Council for 
Voluntary Service’s Volserve 
House on 31 May. 

She discussed facilities for dis- 
abled people at home and 
abroad with Marlene Seedhouse, 
the society’s Project Co- 
ordinator, over lunch after the 
opening ceremony. 

“The Princess is Patron of the 
Riding for the Disabled Associa- 
tion and she really knew what 
she was talking about,” says Mar- 
lene Seedhouse. “She asked 
some quite deep questions and 
wanted to know about our home 
visitors scheme and the financial 
help we could offer.” 

“She knew a lot about hand- 
icapped children in India and 
Africa from her work with the 
Save the Children Fund (of 
which the Princess is President ). 
Attitudes varied greatly there, 
she said — sometimes handi- 


. Edited by Simon Crompton 


Princess Anne unveils a plaque at Volserve House 


capped children were hidden 
away from her and sometimes 
they were deliberately brought 
out to see her.” 

Although the incidence of dis- 
ability is high in India and Africa, 
Princess Anne said that families 
there often coped better than 
families in Britain because of the 
extended family groups where 
everyone played a part in caring. 

“But she implied,” says Mar- 
lene Seedhouse, “that many dis- 
abled children fall by the 
wayside because food is so 
scarce and more likely to be 
given to a healthy child.” 

“She said the Save the Chil- 
dren’s Fund was trying to help, 
but she wished they could raise 
more money so that this 
wouldn’t have to happen.” 

The Princess also met the 
Secretary of the Sheffield Spas- 
tics Society, Margaret Arnold, 
the Chairman, Graham Murray 
and the society’s two home visi- 
tors who are working on the 
MSC’s Community Programme. 


Sheffield Newspapers Limited 


ake 


accompanied by 


the Lord Lieutenant of South Yorkshire. 


‘Toy 


s for the 


Handicapped 


A wide selection of exciting well designed toys for disabled children 
and adults. Swings and roundabouts with special supportive seats; 


in electronics including Micromate (with Touch 


Sensitive Screen or Big Knob Switch to enable handicapped children to 
play computer games and use programs), Pethna Reward Boxes, and 
designs by Mr. Jim Sandhu of HPRU; including sound bubbles, eccentric 
circles and pelican crossings; really sturdy tricycles and go-karts; 
puzzles with big knobs; all sorts of toys for home, school and hospital. 


Please telephone or write for a free colour catalogue to Toys for the 
Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993) 78820. 


TFH Special Swing Seat, complete with straps and ropes, 
adjustable for rake and length, £34.50 (+ VAT) 
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Share 


With Margaret Morgan 


I always appreciate feedback let- © 


ters about topics raised in my 
column. This month I am con- 
centrating on contributions 
from some of my correspon- 
dents. 


Neglected in 
Australia 


“May I write from Austrialia 
to congratulate everyone on 
your very informative paper 
Disability Now? 

Your column is of particu- 
lar interest as there are prob- 
lems which I can relate to and 
in some cases the advice 


given has been of 
tremendous help. 


Unfortunately we do not 
have the same back-up ser- 
vices in this country as in the 
UK. For this reason there 
have been times when I have 
felta very lonely mother with 
a problem I could not solve, 
but to be able to write and re- 
ceive good advice and often a 
solution must be a comfort. 

Our daughter is both spas- 
tic and mentally handicap- 
ped and it seems these young 
people have been most neg- 
lected here. 

We were delighted when 
you visited us in the Blue 
Mountains during your stay 
in Australia, when we all had 
a happy and memorable day 
and we reminisced about our 


daughter Elizabeth’s two 
wonderful terms at Dene Col- 
lege in 1978. 


Disability Now is not only 

read from cover to cover, but 
passed on and eagerly read 
by other parents of spastic 
young people.” 
I am delighted to know that you 
all enjoy Disability Now so 
many thousands of miles away 
across the world. 

I well remember the very 


pleasant day that I spent with 
you in your home in January 
1984. 

I do hope that services will im- 
prove in your area, especially for 
young people like Elizabeth who 
have dual handicaps. 


Back and 
neck problems 


— plans for 
the future 


I have already received 6 letters 
from readers concerned about 
this problem. They all feel they 
need more information and 
would welcome contact with 
people, and especially with 
medical specialists, who are 
familiar with these conditions. 

The Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee of The Spastics Society re- 
cently discussed the whole 
topic. It made two proposals. 

First, Disability Now might 
consider offering medical advice 
in conjunction with ‘Share Your 
Problems’. The Editor, Mary Wil- 
kinson, is enthusiastic about the 
idea so if you would like to send 
any medical questions to me, 
those I cannot answer myself I 
will refer to a doctor, and his or 
her comments will be included 
in my column. 

Another suggestion from the 
MAC was that it would be helpful 
for The Spastics Society to estab- 
lish a forum not only for those 
with athetosis but for all adults 
with cerebral palsy. Other orga- 
nisations offering support to 
people with similar conditions 
might well be able to help iden- 
tify a group of specialists who are 
interested in severe neck prob- 
lems of the sort described by the 
correspondent in the May issue. 

I am sure that these ideas will 
be welcomed by many adults 
with cerebral palsy who have felt 
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that their special medical prob- 
lems have for too long gone 
unrecognised. 

In the meantime, I recom- 
mend that anyone who has a par- 
ticular concern about these or 
other conditions should get in 
touch with their regional social 
worker, who should be able to 
suggest an appropriate contact 
for advice. 


Dramatherapy 
organisations 


I have received a helpful letter 
from Sue Jennings, Director of 
Dramatherapy Consultants, giv- 
ing me the new address for the 
Association of Dramatherapists 
which is PO Box 98, Kirby Moor- 
side, York YOG GEX. 

Ms Jennings also points out 
that it is important to differenti- 
ate between dramatherapy with 
less able groups of people and 
drama as art and as recreation. 

The following institutions and 
organisations run short courses, 
and particularly summer 
schools, in dramatherapy. 

The College of Ripon and York 
St John, Lord Mayor’s Walk, 
York YO3 7EX. Contact David 
Powley, tel: (0904) 56771. 
Division of Art and Psychology, 
Hertfordshire College of Art and 
Design, 7 Hatfield Road, St 
Albans, Herts, tel: (0727) 
64414. 

Dramatherapy Consultants, 6 
Nelsons Avenue, St Albans, 
Herts. 


CLASSIFIED 


For sale 
ROVA SCOOTER WHEELCHAIR fitted 
with optional extras. Excellent condi- 
tion. £500 o.n.o. Tel: Hornchurch 
74076. 


BATRICAR, blue, own charger, cover, 
wing mirror, shopping bag. In good 
working order. £375. Phone (daytime ) 
Rigby, Basingstoke 28329. 


y 


== ee oe ie 


Individual Entry Form 


Daytime telephone .......3).5....0088 


5 
1 
i 
1] 
‘ 
: | enclose a cheque for £3.50 payable to The Spastics Society, plus 
' two 2nd class stamps. | am willing/not able to collect sponsorship 
1 money for The Spastics Society. 

‘ 

1] 

a 

i] 

1 


Sunday 6 October 1985 
In aid of The Spastics Society 


SOULE NUIT Sass di RN ER eo ie dR a a a aa ra Sex: M/F 


PATSEIN AICHE 6s ne een, ee aie 


TALBOT MATRO RANCHO ESTATE, 
1978. 4-5 seats, and converted to carry 
disabled passenger in a wheelchair. 
£2,800 o.n.o. Tel: Rawdon (0532) 


505362. 

Penfriends 
FEMALE PENFRIEND WANTED by sev- 
erely physically handicapped male, 33, 
living in hostel and working at local Spas- 
tics Society adult centre, with a view to 


| Please send to Alysia Hunt, Adidas/Mars Windsor Great Park Half 


‘ Marathon, 32 Grove Close, Old Windsor SL4 2LY. * 


meeting in the future. Should be 20-30 
years old, pretty, interested in space 
travel, sport, discos and holidays abroad. 
Please write to Box No 121, Disability 
Now, address on page 16. 


Houses for sale 
SHREWSBURY, SHROPSHIRE. A mod- 


ern 4 bedroom detached house with ad- * 


joining suite specifically designed for 
occupation by a disabled person. Full oil 
central heating, double glazing to ground 
floor, fully-fitted kitchen, garage, gardens 
and open views. Suite comprises: kitch- 
en, bed/sitting room and shower room. 
£50,000 region. Reference T1544. For 
further details contact Hall, Wateridge & 
Owen, 2 The Square, Shrewsbury. Tel: 
(0743 ) 57074 — 10 lines. 


ASHLEY MOBILITY 
HAND CONTROL CAR 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 


DHSS Approved Hand Control 
Contractors. Also Approved by Austin- 
Rover, Ford, Vauxhall, etc., andon 
‘Motability’ List. 

Kits supplied for all popular automatic 
models for fitting by Main Dealers. 
Advice and Assessments. 
Demonstration Metro available. 
Send for Kit Price List and Brochure to: 
ASHLEY MOBILITY, FREEPOST, 
BIRMINGHAM, B25 8HY. 

Tel: 021-772 5364. 


MIDLANDS 


MOTABILITY 


SUPPLIER 
Ring: PHIL CLARIDGE 


0926 314466 


SYDENHAM DRIVE, LEAMINGTON 


Simon Crompton 


[ What's On | 


| 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Advanced Course on Children and Young People with Disabili- | 
ties or Handicapping Conditions — especially for CQSW holders | 
engaged in field work who need more information relating to childre 
with special educational and physical needs. 4-6 September. Tuition _ 
£43, residence £37. 


Building Design and Construction — a course of Occupations 
Therapists, Social Workers and Environmental Health Officers _ 
— to introduce staff to the basic problems of building construction and — 
control, and to enable them to improve their skills in advising home|} 
adaptations and alterations for disabled clients. 9-11 September. 
Tuition £43, residence £37. 


Use of Portage Materials — a practical workshop on the use of Po 
tage materials in home teaching and in other settings. 11-13 Septem-— 
ber. Tuition £56 (including materials), residence £37. I 


Care of Children with Deteriorating Conditions — designed for A | 
medical, educational or social work staff involved with children and | 
families. Physical care will be included but the main discussion willbe 
on social, emotional or educational aspects. 13-15 Pesce Tuition | 

£43, residence £37. | 


Revised Makaton Vocabulary for Severely paniligapped chit. | 
dren and Adults — a practical workshop for all categories of staff: |) 
beginners, intermediate and advanced programmes. 20-22 Septem | 
ber. Tuition £43, residence £37. 


What is Normalisation? — looking at the role of service provision in — 
relation to lifestyles for people with special needs. Suitable for staff at 
all levels. 23-25 September. Tuition £43, residence £37. ) 


Individual Programme Planning — a basic course for staff at any / 
level involved in planning. This course may be taken separately from |) 
“What is Normalisation?’, but as “Individual Programme Planning” — My i 
follows Normalisation principles, participants should have previous | 
knowledge or have attended the Normalisation course. 25-27 Septem- |, 
ber. Tuition £43, residence £37. ‘tt 

For more information about any of these courses write to Castle 't 

Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. T el: : 


(0491) 37551. 


Conferences and leisure 


London Media Workshop is running a summer season of practical — 
writing workshops from 9 July to 6 September. They will be held in 
the Chichester Room, Dolphin Square, London SW1 (which is fully — 

accessible). These intensive one and two day workshops provide an 
opportunity to learn from professionals about writing for radio, televi- 
sion and the press. Fees £34.50 per day (10 per cent discount to 
anyone involved with charities for young or disabled people ). Further — 
details, including information on part bursaries available, from Lon- 
don Media Workshops, 101 King’s Drive, Gravesend, Kent DA12 5BQ. ~ 
Tel: (0474) 64676. e 


The Tamar Canoe Camp is a week’s course from 21-26 July being | 
held at Cawsand Bay, near Plymouth. Disabled and able-bodied people — |) 
can learn canoeing skills and receive training in organising and — 
teaching this sport to people with disabilities. Those interested in the 
teaching part of the programme should have experience in either 
canoeing or care/training of people with disabilities. Further informa- 
tion from Mrs. Flok de Rijke, Senior Physiotherapist, Trengweath ~ 
School, Harley Road, Plymouth, Devon PL3 5LP. Tel: (0752) 771975. 


XiIth International Symposium of the Fulton Society is being © 
held in Hamburg on 4 September on Brain Mechanisms of Emotion, ~ 
together with the XIIIth World Congress of Neurology on 1-6 Septem- 7 
ber. Contact XIIIth World Congress of Neurology, Congress Mana- ©) 
ger’s Office, Letzter Hasenpfad 61, D-6000, Frankfurt 70, West Ger- 
many. 


The Changing Rehabilitation World is an international conference 7 
sponsored by United Cerebral Palsy of New York City Inc, at the Grand 7%} 
Hyatt Hotel, New York, on 3-6 September. It covers technology, 7] 
architecture, programming and recreation. Contact Leslie D Park, © 
Executive Director, UCP, 122 East Street, New York, NY 10010,USA. 


Old Problems — New Ideas is a course being held on 1 October at —} 
the National Star Centre in Cheltenham. It will cover new develop- 
ments in applying technology to help in the education and personal | 
development of physically disabled young people and adults. There — 
will be a small exhibition of aids, including microcomputers. Fees: £9 
for families, £8 for professionals, &7 for voluntary workers, students, 
disabled people, relatives, and &6 for ACTIVE members. Further in- 
formation from Colin Freshney, National Star Centre for Disabled 
Youth, Ullenwood Manor, Cheltenham. Tel: (0242) 527631. 


Adidas/Mars Windsor Great Park Half Marathon is being held on 

Sunday 6 October in aid of The Spastics Society. Entries limited to — 
4,000. Wheelchair competitors welcome. There is also an Internation- | 
al Year of Youth Fun Run for 4-16 year olds. Marathon willstartat lpm. 
Entry fee for Half Marathon is £3.50, plus 2 2nd-class stamps. Entry fee | 
for the Fun Run is 5Op. Send completed entry form (see left) to Alysia | 
Hunt, Adidas/Mars Windsor Great Park Half Marathon, 32 Grove ~| 
Close, Old Windsor SL4 2LY. Tel: (07535) 57979. (Fun Run entry 
forms and Team/Club entry forms also available from Alysia Hunt ). 


Reha ’85, Aids for the Disabled — International Exhibition and ~ 
Forum, will be held in Dusseldorf on 19-22 November. With stands 7| 
from all over the world, it will be a meeting point for rehabilitation aid 
suppliers, organisations concerned with disabilities and people with —| 
disabilities. For information contact Reha ’85 Press Service, Dussel- — 
dorfer Messegesellschaft mbH, NOWEA, Postfach 32 02 03, Stockum- | 
er Kirchstrasse, 4000 Dusseldorf 30. Tel: (0211) 4560-445. S| 


PSR TS I 


raised over seven thousand 
pounds — nearly a thousand 
pounds more than last year. 

On the first dry day for a week, 
the square was packed with 
stalls, buskers and sideshows. 

Celebrities Steve Ryder, the 
TV presenter, David Bedford, the 
Olympic runner, and _ darts 
champion Frank Webb took part 
in a sports quiz. 

Street performers such as 
tightrope walker Bernie Bennett 
and mime artists Curtis and 
Crook were a new addition this 
year, and gave the evening a col- 
ourful, continental touch. 


The highly successful cosmetics stall. 


All the fun of the square 


This year’s Fitzroy Square Fair 


Nigel Tuckett 


Joe Tuckett gets into the spirit of 
things by becoming a clown for 
the evening. 


Is your DN arriving late? 


People have been complaining 
recently that their copies of Dis- 
ability Now have been arriving 
in the middle of the month — or 
later. 

Obviously, we would like to 
maintain as efficient a distribu- 
tion system as we can, but too 
often the problems are beyond 
our control. 

Readers may like to know how 
these problems come about. 

Disability Now is printed on 
the first Tuesday of the month. 
Sometimes that Tuesday falls late 
in which case copies will arrive 
later in the month. 


The newspaper is delivered in 
two ways. Individual copies are 
sent 2nd class mail to arrive 
within 7 working days of print- 
day. Bulk copies go by parcel 
carrier and should arrive within 
10 working days of print-day. 

So, allowing for variations in 
the print-day, bulk copies should 
be received up to the end of the 
third week of the month, the 
21st at the latest. 

If you think these dates are not 
being met, or you have any other 
complaint about distribution, 
please phone Ray Collins, fel: 
(0424) 882148. 
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PEOPLE 


7 oo pein eal 
“So you're a film star?” HRH The Prince of Wales hears from Bill 


Buchanan, British Ratl’s Special Advisor on the Disabled (left), how 
Valerie Lang took part in a BR video. Valerie, a member of The 
Spastics Society’s Executive Council, is also on the BR Advisory 
Group on Transport for the Disabled. She met the Prince at Euston 
Station on 14 June when he inspected new facilities for disabled 
people, including a proto-type toilet in a first-class InterCity coach 
and a seat for ambulant disabled people in a second-class coach. 
The facilities at Euston are part of a BR strategy to make 57 mainline 
stations accessible and, later, smaller stations too. 


Charity and toast. Captain Ray Johnson presents a cheque for 


£5,000 to Mrs Joyce Smith, Chairman of The Spastics Society at the 
London Guild of Toastmasters’ Silver Jubilee dinner dance and 
cabaret at Whitbread’s Brewery, London on 17 May. Captain John- 
son is the son the Bert Johnson, the founder of the guild who died in 


1980. The Guild raised the money in a memorial appeal in aid of 


The Spastics Society. 


High 
among the 
fundraisers 


Andrew Ross, marketing direc- 
tor of The Spastics Society, is 
now a member of the executive 
committee of the Institute of 
Charity Fundraising Managers. 
His nomination was ratified at 
the Institute’s AGM last month. 

The Institute was set up in 
1983 to watch over and improve 
standards of performance and 
ethical practice in charitable 
fundraising. Its members con- 
form to a strict Code of Practice. 
Major charities support the Insti- 
tute and so do the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Last year a trust was set up to 
develop training programmes 
for fundraisers, run workshops 
and establish a library. 

Andrew Ross sees the appoint- 
ment as a two-way opportunity. 

“I shall have regular contact 
with my opposite numbers in 
other major charities and con- 
tact with leading fundraising 
consultants,” he said. “At the 
same time I shall be able to con- 
tribute the expertise that’s been 
amassed within The Spastics 
Society on a wide range of fun- 
draising activities.” 

“AS a group we have a wealth 
of experience, and we can learn 
from each other how to keep our 
costs down and develop new 
sources of income.” 


Andrew Ross 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rights Guide for Home Own- 
ers gives detailed and practical 
advice on how to reduce mortt- 
gage costs and increase income 
by claiming all available allo- 
wances and benefits. Published 
by the Child Poverty Action 
Group and SHAC. £2.50 (includ- 
ing p&p) from CPAG (Pubs), 1 
Macklin Street, London WC2B 
5HN, or SHAC, 189A Old Bromp- 
ton Road, London SW5 OAR. 


Ashley Mobility have been 
appointed as distributors in the 
Midlands and West Country for 
Carters (J & A) Ltd, manufactur- 
ers of wheelchairs and medical 
aids. Ashley Mobility, Hay Road, 
Hay Mills, Birmingham B25 8HY. 
Tel: 021-772 5364. 


Going to Work— Employment 
Opportunities for People 
with Mental Handicaps in 
Washington State, USA. This 
report, published by the Cam- 
paign for People with Mental 
Handicaps, describes five 
schemes where people are being 
trained and supported in paid 
employment. It helps to demol- 
ish the myth that people with 
mental handicaps “can’t work”. 
Price £2 including postage from 
CMH, 12a Maddox Street, Lon- 
don W1R 9PL. Tel: 01-491 0727. 


Directory of Grant-Making 
Trusts. A new edition, recently 
published, gives details of 2,400 


trusts, which are charities estab- 
lished exclusively to make 
grants, or which give out money 
as part of their work. Details are 
given of income, assets, objec- 
tives and the fields in which each 
trust gives grants. Price £45, 
plus £2 postage and packing 
from Charities Aid Foundation, 
48 Pembury Road, Tonbridge, 
Kent TN9 2JD. Tel: (0732) 
356323. 


Talking Books for the Hand- 
icapped offers over 1,300 book 
cassettes on loan by post. Indi- 
vidual or group membership of 
the library costs £15 a year 
which covers return postage on 
an unlimited number of casset- 
tes. The specially designed tape- 
players are supplied free. Con- 
tact National Listening Library, 
12 Lant Street, London SE1 
1QR. Tel: 01-407 9417. 


Healthline is a new free tele- 
phone information service run 
by the College of Health. It has 
recorded over 100 tapes which 
provide information on a wide 
range of health subjects. Each 
tape is 2-6 minutes long, and has 
been approved by a panel of 
medical experts. You can ring 
the Healthline operator between 
6pm and 10pm, seven days a 
week and ask to listen to a tape of 
your choice. A directory listing 
all the tapes costs &1 from Heal- 
thline, PO Box 499, London E2 


r 


9OPU. The number for Healthline 
is 01-980 4848. 


Insurance Schemes for Dis- 
abled People. Amicable Insur- 
ance Consultants, 6 The Broad- 
way, Crawley RH10 1HG, fel: 
(0293) 546666, offers a Dis- 
abled Drivers Motor Insurance 
Scheme. MJ Fish & Co, Specialist 
Insurance Brokers for the Dis- 
abled, FREEPOST, 1/3. Slater 
Lane, Leyland, Preston PR5 3BR, 
tel: (0772) 455111, has a dis- 
abled drivers scheme and also a 
Holiday and Travel Insurance 
Scheme. 


The Foundation for Com- 
munication for the Disabled 
has changed its address to 25 
High Street, Woking GU21 1BW. 
Tel: (04862 ) 27848. It is an inde- 
pendent non-profit making body 
which supplies Microwriter and 
other systems to those with 
handwriting or other com- 
munication handicaps, provides 
an assessment service and also 
offers a grant to charities and dis- 
abled people who buy equip- 
ment. 


The Plymouth Guild of Com- 
munity Service’s Advice and 
Information Centre opened in 
April and covers such subjects as 
welfare benefits, holidays, hous- 
ing and aids. It provides a re- 
source for professionals and dis- 
abled people and their families 
in Plymouth. The Centre oper- 
ates from Ernest English House, 
Buckwell Street, Plymouth PL1 
2DB. Tel: (0752) 665084. 


Speech Therapy in Practice is 
a new quarterly magazine for 
speech therapists. It would also 
be of interest to those working in 
child development, education 
and the health services. £15 
annual subscription. Subscrip- 
tions Department, Speech Ther- 
apy in Practice, 9 Veronica 
Road, London SW17 8QL. Tel: 
01-673 8847. 


Directory of Opportunities 
for School Leavers with Dis- 
abilities. The first set of Amend- 
ment Sheets to the Directory is 
now available, consisting of 42 
sheets which include some 60 
new entries and amendments to 
existing entries. They cost £1 
per set, or a copy of the Direc- 
tory plus the Amendment Sheets 
(£4) can be ordered from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Foundation 
for the Disabled, Leatherhead, 
Surrey KT22 OBN. Tel: (037284 ) 
2204. 


The Scout Holiday Homes 
Trust offers disabled people and 
their families holiday accom- 
modation suitably adapted and 
at very reasonable rent at sites 
throughout England, Scotland 
and Wales. Further information 
from The Scout Holiday Homes 
Trust, Baden-Powell House, 
Queen’s Gate, London SW7 S5JS. 
Tel: 01-584 7030. 


Guides to aids for disabled 
people. The Research Institute 
for Consumer Affairs has pub- 
lished 5 books after 18 months of 
research. 2 are written for 


people with disabilities — Com- 
munication Aids — a guide for 
people who have difficulty 
Speaking (£1.50) and Powered 
Wheelchairs — a guide to help 
you choose (£1.50). 3 are writ- 
ten for professionals — Evaluat- 
ing Aids for Disabled People 
(£15), Aids for People with Dis- 
abilities — a review of informa- 
tion services (£15) and Aids for 
People with Disabilities — bib- 
liography with summaries of 
performance studies (&20). 
Contract RICA, 14 Buckingham 
Street, London WC2N GDS. Tel: 
01-930 3360/0688. 


Travelling with British Rail — 
A Guide for Disabled People, 
has been published by RADAR. It 
provides full details of British 
Rail services for disabled people 
and access details of over 400 
railway stations. Available from 
RADAR for £2.80 (including 
postage and packing), and 
through branches of W H Smith 
& Son costing £2. 


“Quality of Life” Design Com- 
petition. This aims to encour- 
age new designs which could im- 
prove the quality of life of any- 
one with a disability, and entries 
from disabled people are espe- 
cially being encouraged. 3 prizes 
of microcomputers will be pre- 


' sented at the “Living with Dis- 


ability Week” in Bournemouth, 
of which this competition is a 
part. Closing date for entries, 1 
August. Contact “Quality of Life” 
Design Competition, The Firs, 
Trinity Road, Bournemouth BH1 
1QJ. Tel: (0202) 295777, ext 23. 
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An honourable 
runner-up 


Awards for outstanding market- 
ing achievements were pre- 
sented on 25 June. The Spastics 


Society came joint-second in the 


charity marketing class. 

John Rowe, head of mailing 
appeals, had entered the Socie- 
ty’s Christmas mailing appeal 
which raised over £2 million. 

Competition was hot, espe- 
cially amongst those shortlisted. 
In the end, first prize and a tro- 
phy went to Band Aid (the 
Ethiopia Relief Campaign) and 
certificates were awarded to the 
Society and to the NSPCC for its 
special Centenary appeal (which 
involved Saatchi and Saatchi! ). 

The marketing awards, pre- 
sented for the first time this year, 
are to become an annual event. 
They are sponsored by _ the 
Marketing Society and the maga- 
zine Marketing Week. 


NCVO mounts 
homes inquiry 


The National Council for Volun- 
tary Organisations is mounting 
an inquiry into the effects on 
voluntary organisations of the 
Government’s recent changes in 
DHSS payments for residential 
homes and their registration. 

An emergency meeting called 
last month by the NCVO’s health 
and handicap group heard how 
voluntary organisations fear they 
will not be able to maintain the 
present level of residential care 
if the DHSS contributions de- 
cline, and how both local coun- 
cils and elderly clients are con- 
fused by the new arrangements. 

“There is an urgent need to 
collect information on the short- 
fall in costs so that the Govern- 
ment is forced to sit up and take 
notice”, said Bill Griffiths, direc- 
tor of NCVO. 

A steering group has been set 
up composed of 2 members of 
NCVO and 7 members of volun- 
tary organisations, including 
Amanda Jordan of The Spastics 
Society. 


New arts council 


Hot on the heels of its Arts and 
Disabled People report, the Car- 
negie Trust has set up a council 
to ensure that its recommenda- 
tions are put into practice. 

Chaired by Sir Kenneth Robin- 
son, former Chairman of the Arts 
Council, the Carnegie Council 
will meet for the first time this 
month. 

Geoffrey Lord, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Trust, has said it is 
willing to find £100,000 to make 
sure the report is implemented. 
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COMET ’s tale of success. | 


First disabled selection 


Nine adventurous young people 
with disabilities spent a 
weekend chasing. across country 
after clues, canoeing, making 
speeches, rescuing “injured” 
people — and all with the aim of 
tracking down an unknown 
species of wildcat. 

This was the scenario on the 
first Operation Raleigh selection 
weekend for disabled venturers 
held at The Spastics Society’s 
‘Churchtown Farm Field Studies 
Centre in Lanlivery, Cornwall on 
24-26 May. 

The two people who have 
been selected — Claire Tregaskis 
from Cornwall and David Ben- 
nett from Plymouth both have 
cerebral palsy. 

In the spring next year they 
will set off for three months on 
the other side of the world 
where they will take part in a 
variety of challenging scientific 


Claire Tregaskis looking for clues. 


am G, Greene, Orpix 


weekend held at Churchtown 


and community aid projects. 
This is the second year of Op- 

eration Raleigh, a four-year pro- 

ject to create opportunities for 


young people and develop 
leadership qualities. ; 


David Bennett on the selection 
weekend. 


Dial-a-Ride goes London-wide 


The Dial-a-Ride bus service for 
people with disabilities is now 
London-wide. It has been ex- 
tended to cover the boroughs of 
Barking and Havering. 

Eighty specially-adapted red 
minibuses will provide 30,000 
journeys a month for Londoners 
with disabilities at the cost of a 
normal bus fare. 

The Federation of London 
Dial-a-Rides marks the occasion 
on 9 July with a launch at the 
Royal Festival Hall attended by 
Robert Dougall, presenter of 
Years Ahead, Ken Livingstone, 
GLC Leader, and Lord Ennals, 
former Secretary of State for 
Social Services. 

* The Federation of London 
Dial-a-Rides has launched a cam- 
paign to secure funding for Dial- 
a-Rides and the Taxicard scheme 
for people with disabilities once 


Disability groups get new base 


John Laing 


Four leading disability organisa- 
tions have moved into a new 
permanent London base, with 
full access for disabled people 
and a unique conference centre. 

The Greater London Associa- 
tion for Disabled People, the 
National Bureau for Handicap- 
ped Students, Lambeth Accord 
and VOCAL (Voluntary Orga- 
nisations Communication and 
Language) now occupy a con- 
verted 1960s building at 336 
Brixton Road, London SW9. 

On the ground and first floor 
there are training and assess- 
ment workshops to be used by 
Lambeth Accord for their work 
in the employment of disabled 
people. 

The conference centre on the 
ground floor will be the first in 
London not restricted by fire 
regulations in the number of dis- 
abled people who can enter it. It 
will be equipped with an induc- 
tion loop. 

There are four lifts and numer- 


336 Brixton Road. 

ous accessible fire routes, dis- 
abled toilet facilities throughout, 
and ramps and _ lifts leading 
directly into the building from 
parking areas. 


the GLC is abolished next year. 

It wants a one penny addition 
to the London Regional Trans- 
port rate precept on London 
boroughs. 

FoLDaR believes that special 
transport services for people 
with disabilities should be the 
responsibility of the strategic 
transport authority for London — 
now LRT. 

Alan Walker, Chair of FoLDaR, 
says: “Buses, tubes and railways 
in London last year received a 
subsidy of £360 million for able- 
bodied people. LRT say that one 
in five Londoners cannot use 
their buses, so we think that a 
penny on the precept (that is, 
£19 million) isa very reasonable 
demand.” 

Tbe Federation of London Dial- 
a-Rides, 25 Leighton Road, Lon- 
don NW5 2QD, tel: 01-482 2325. 
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A new bursary scheme has given 
12 young people with disabili- 
ties the microtechnology they 
need to continue with their 
education and training for jobs. 

This is the first year of the 
COMET . awards (Concerned 
Micros in Employment and 
Training ), funded by the British 
Microcomputing Awards and 
administered by the National 
Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents. 

Amongst the people who have 
benefitted from the bursaries, 
totalling over £12,000, are 7 
with cerebral palsy, including 
Denise Bloomfield, Vice- 
Chairman of the London Region 
of The Spastics Society. She has 
been awarded a BBC computer 
with printer and hopes to be able 
to start an English degree course 
soon. 

Three other winners came to 
the Park Lane Hotel on 12 June 
as guests at the British Micro- 
computing Awards — the Oscars 
of the computer business, orga- 
nised by The Sunday Times, Per- 
sonal Computer World and 
Thames Television. 

Gloria Porter, aged 27, from 
Servite House in Ealing, will re- 
ceive a BBC computer specially 
mounted on a trolley, so that she 
can take it to a local sixth form 
college and read for “O” Levels. 

Martin Yates, 19, from Preston 
has taken “O” Levels at Black- 
pool and Fylde College of Furth- 
er Education for the last 2 years, 
and with his microcomputing 
equipment will now be able to 
study independently for his “A” 
Levels. 

Angela Smith is 23 and study- 
ing for a diploma in social scien- 
ces at Harrow College of Higher 
Education. She lives indepen- 
dently and with the help of the 
portable word processor pre- 
sented to her at the awards cere- 
mony she will also be able to 
take notes and edit indepen- 
dently. 

Angela Smith also received a 
cheque for £12,000 to finance 
next year’s COMET. Donations 
to supplement this are expected 
in the coming months. 

Heinz Wolff, Professor of the 


glide upstairs 
on a stannah 


No more problems with stairs. Just sit 
on a Stannah stairlift, press the button 


and glide up and down in complete 
safety. Saves changing your house 
around or moving home. Easily 
installed to fit curved or straight 
stairs. No mess. Folds back — gets in 
nobody's way. 
Nationwide service. Fully meets 
British Standards of Safety. 
Find out all the details. Fill in 
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button stairlift quickly 
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Send me free details of your push 
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Institute for Bioengineering and | 
chairman of the COMET awards — 
panel, said that the awards pro- 
vided a means to communica- — 
tion and training for disabled 
people in an area where there is | 
no state provision. 

Andrew Neil, Editor of The 
Sunday Times, read out a letter 
of encouragement from the 
Prime Minister to COMET, 
emphasising the importance of 
computers in improving quality 
of life. 

Also at the ceremony was 24 — 
year-old Fraser Stewart from In- © 
verness, winner of the Thorn © 
EMI Computer Software Train- | 
ing Award. 
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Simon Crompton 


The three COMET award win- — 
ners who came to the British 
Microcomputing Awards. From — 
left: Angela Smith with her word 
processor, Martin Yates and 
Gloria Porter. 


Allowance to not 
go by the book 


People receiving attendance 
allowance will be able to choose 
whether to receive their pay- 
ments by a book of orders, as 
now, or to have the allowance 
paid directly into a bank or 
building society account. 

An explanatory letter will 
be circulated to current 
beneficiaries. 


Stairlift 


the coupon below — 
no stamp needed. 
een Post it off now. 


stannah 


powered stairlifts 


Address 


Tel: 


Stannah Stairlifts National HQ, Dept 3973 FREEPOST, 
g Andover, SP10 3BR. Tel: (0264) 64311 (24 hrs) 


